HERALD OF TRUTH. 


JULY, 1847. 


Sainte comme 


Art. I.—NATURAL SCIENCE. 


A Frencu Naturalist, Cornet de Jean, has a collection of 
20,000 species of Caleaptera, or beetles, and the whole 
number of the species of this insect are thought to be 30,- 
000. This insect is known to all; but perhaps no one but 
an Entomologist is aware of the great interest inspired by 


so humble a member of the animal kingdom. None else 
can have an idea of the vastness of creation, and the infi- 
nite range of creative power, as manifested in this single 
family of animal being. What careless observer ever 
dreamed that there were 30,000 different and distinct 
branches of this single family? 

The student of Nature soon discovers, that the minutest 
objects living are not the insignificant things which they 
are conceived to be by the vulgar. He finds that those 
little beings, which are regarded with loathsomeness and 
disgust by the mass of mankind, are, in fact, things of 
beauty, that, when carefully regarded, furnish an infinitude 
of pleasing reflections and emotions. He soon banishes 
his former indifference and contempt for them, and traces 
in everything, however diminutive, the footsteps of a God. 

Another volume of Nature, full of glowing instruction, 
is opened to his understanding, wherein he reads of Him 
who has filled the world with beauty, loveliness and gran- 
deur. He becomes engrossed in the soul-elevating study 
of those things he had before, in common with tie world 
at large, thought unworthy of a moment’s attention. He 
no longer stamps, with ruthless foot, upon Be insect creep- 
ing in the dust; but, knowing something ofits great value, 
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10 ENTOMOLOGY—PHILOSOPHY. 


feels a tenderness for it, and makes it a matter of serious 
attention. 

Lyonnet, another French Naturalist, spent some years 
in examining the structure of a single insect, and left the 
work unfinished. Such is the delicacy of its formation, 
the variety of its parts, and the exceeding beauty of the 
whole, that the labor and pleasure of studying it finds no 
end, nor brings fatigue or satiety. 

In the body of an insect not exceeding an inch in length, 
M. Straus has enumerated three hundred and six plates, 
composing the structure of the outer envelop; four hun- 
dred and ninety-four muscles, for putting these in motion ; 
twenty-four pairs of nerves to animate them, divided into 
innumerable filets; and forty-eight pairs of trache, or 
breathing organs, equally ramified and divided, to convey 
air and sustenance to this complicated tissue. Such is a 
meagre idea of the complicated structure of so small a 
thing as an insect. When even these minute links in the 
great chain of Nature are understood, they extort our ad- 
miration and wonder, and repel that disgust with which 
the unstudious are inclined to regard them. 

Here I might make the first calculation concerning the 
importance of scientific pursuits, and the Mission of Sci- 
ence. I refer to the aid which the study of the works of 
God affords to the moral, as well as intellectual progress 
of man. We all aim, or, at least, should aim, to develope 
a perfect system of Moral or Religious Philosophy, and to 
manifest its spirit in our lives. If man is not laboring for 
this great end, to what purpose does he toil, and of what 
value is life? Advancement from the good to the better, 
and from the great to the greater, characterizes the Uni- 
verse of both mind and matter. The progress of the phys- 
ical world depends upon the laws of development pre- 
scribed from the beginning of time. Natural Science re- 
veals to us this great lesson, that Progress is the des- 
tiny of all things. Progress no less distinguishes the 
spiritual kingdom; but as, in ascending from the ma- 
terial to the mental, we advance from that which is gov- 
erned, to the self-controling power that governs; so, while 
the progress of man depends upon law, his will either fa- 
cilitates or impedes improvement, as it obeys or disobeys 
the laws to which it is amenable. A perfect philosophy is 
essential to a perfect fullness of mental growth, and, con- 
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IGNORANCE OF NATURE—SUPERSTITION. ll 


sequently, to that perfect action which is indispensable to 
the realization of universal happiness. Upon what does 
the perfection of Religious Philosophy depend? Is it not 
the accuracy of our views concerning God, the great stan- 
dard of character towards which we must rise? And how 
can we know Him, except by studying the manifestations 
of Himself in the world around and within us? And, if 
we do not study his works, we cannot expect to have cor- 
rect knowledge of His character. Hence, in barbarous 


ages, and, at present, among barbarous people, some of 


the most interesting objects of ¢reation are superstitiously 
regarded, and the character of God made to conform to 
the notions they conceive of the works of Nature. The 
uninstructed savage hears the thunder roll, sees the light- 
‘nings flash, and deems them indicative of the omnipotent 
wrath of Deity. Disease, accident, and every ill they en- 
dure, are regarded by the superstitious as special visita- 
tions of the Overruling Power, showing His malignity to- 
ward them. As they advance, and begin to inquire into 
the causes of things, they conclude that he does not afflict 
without some reason. Accordingly, they assign one, the 
nature of which depending upon their conceptions of the 
greatest offences. The warlike hordes regard cowardice 
in battle as the highest sin, and this they deem a sufficient 
reason for divine chastisement. In a higher state of en- 
lightenment, cowardice is regarded as no offence, but 
rather as a virtue, by peace men, compared with that reck- 
less daring which regards not the lives of others. In the 
brightest days of Greece and Rome, had a scoffer profaned 
the Temple of Delphos, or insulted one of the Vestal Vir- 
gins, and chance to be struck with paralysis while out- 
raging the national religion, the misfortune would have 
been regarded as a righteous punishment from the Gods. 
The people of this age, believing the heathen mythology 
false, cannot possibly impute to God the infliction for such 
a reason. Had one of the Egyptians attempted to kill 
their god Apis, or any other animal they deemed sacred, 


and been prostrated with some loathsome distemper, he 


would have been regarded as an object of divine hate, and 
the people felt justified in dealing with him as. they 
thought would please the offended Deity. This philoso- 
phy is now considered false and foolish. Had the Egypt- 
ians been Naturalists, they never would have magnified 















12 MARVELS IN THE FLY KINGDOM. 


an ox, a cat, or an owl, into a God, because they would 
have had truer views of Order in the animal kingdom, and 
better understood the relations of one department of Na- 
ture to another. As man has more and more acquainted 
himself with universal Nature, he has obtained clearer 
views of the infinite Author, and of his own position and 
destiny. I undertake to say, that no one can have a true 
Philosophy, or an harmoniously developed mind, who feels 
“contempt for any living thing.” By despising an object, 
we despise its Creator ; and when its Creator is the Eternal 
Fountain of Truth and Goodness, he will more vaguely 
perceive, and more indifferently prize truly religious prin- 
ciples, than if he saw good, and felt a deep interest, in 
everything that has proceeded from His hand. 

Herein we see something of the Mission of Science,— 
to unfold the Divine character, that man may know where- 
in to correct his own imperfections. Returning again to 
the insect kingdom—for therein the least interest is felt 
by the unscientific—we find that the Divine manifesta- 
tions are truly wonderful. What thing is more common, 
or more depised and abused, than the house fly? And yet, 
amazement seizes us when we carefully study its structure. 
When magnified, its compound eyes glow with exceeding 
beauty. Observe that delicacy of organization of its 
wings, which enables it to make six hundred strokes in a 
second of time, which carry it five feet, and, when alarmed, 
to inerease its velocity six or seven fold, or to thirty or 
thirty-five feet in the same period. In this space of time, 
a race-horse would clear only ninety feet, which is at the 
rate of more than a mile a minute. The number of lenses 
in the eye of a horse fly is estimated at 7,000; in the eye 
of a dragon fly, 12,000; and in the eye of a butterfly, 17,- 
000. The beauty of the butterfly’s wings has always at- 
tracted the admiration of man; but how does our interest 
and wonder increase, when we learn that it has 34,000 
eyes, and that in a single wing there have been found 
100,000 scales! The wings of many insects are of such an 
extreme tenuity, that 50,000 of them placed over each 
other, would not form a pile a quarter of an inch in height: 
and yet, each of these, thin as it is, is double; so that the 
actual number of lamine here would be 100,000. 

The common butterfly * deposits her eggs toward the end 


* Papilio brassice. 












THE BUTTERFLY—CADDIS WORM. 13 


of May, and invariably on the under surface of a cabbage 
leaf, as the young can only live on this plant. The pa- 
rent never makes a mistake, either in selecting the proper 

vegetable, or in depositing her eggs on the upper side of 
the leaf, where the scorching sun would destroy, or small 

birds devour them. If she find acabbage pre-occupied by 

the progeny of another butterfly, she will leave it, and se- 

lect one as yet untouched, lest there might not be sufficient 

food for two broods. When the eggs are hatched, instead 

of beholding the leaf decorated with gaudy butterflies, we 

find it alive with crawling worms, which we call caterpil- 

lars. These attain their full growth about the end of June, 

and then, as if guided by some invisible Power, they leave 

the plant, seek some tree, or wall, climb to a certain height, 

‘ fix themselves in a perpendicular position, cast their skin, 

and, in a few hours, appear as the chrysalis, being 

changed as much, in appearance, from the caterpillar, as 

either is from the butterfly. The chrysalis is attached by 

several silken cords passing round the thorax, to prevent 

its falling during the period of its sleep. In this state it 

remains about sixteen days, and then bursts from its case. 

a complete butterfly. Should the egg be hatched late in 

summer, the chrysalis remains all the winter, and the but- 

terfly welcomes the early spring time with its fluttering 
beauty. 

Insects, from the time they leave the egg till they as- 
sume the chrysalis state, are named larve; but many of 
these have forms very different from that of the butterfly. 
Such is the caddis worm,. known to boys who indulge in 
the sport of angling. The general name of the perfect 
insect is Phryganea; and the larve are known from their 
habit of forming cases of extraneous bodies, in which they 
enclose and protect themselves. We frequently observe, 
in pools, bits of straw, as it were, moving at the bottom; 
these are the cases of the caddis larve. The inner side 
of the cases is lined with a substance like silk, composed 
of threads which the larve spin. For defence, there is at- 
tached to the silken wall an outer battery, either of stone 
work, composed of bits of gravel, or pieces of wood, or 
grass, or dead straws, &c.; there being as many varieties 
of the case as there are species of the insect. It will be 
seen, on studying this among the most insignificant of liv- 
ing things, that it is not without interest; for its operations 
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14 INFLUENCE OF SCIENCE. 


are governed by an inscrutable wisdom. The caddis worm 
is specifically heavier than water, and, consequently, in 
constructing its case, it is of the utmost importance that it 
be made neither too light, nor too heavy; if the former, 
it would float; if the latter, it would be troublesome and 
inconvenient for the animal to drag along. It has the 
skill, therefore, to form the case of the exact buoyancy 
necessary: should it be too heavy, it attaches a piece of 
straw, wood, or other light substance, to give the requisite 
levity ; and if too light, it gives the due quantum of bal- 
last, by glueing on a stone or shell. 

At every step of our progress in studying the nature of 
things, we are brought to the inevitable and delightful 
conclusion, that God is the infinite architect, and that He 
sits on the throne of the Universe. We are thus led to 
study His character, which is the most powerful aid to 
moral and intellectual advancement. Scientific pursuits 
bring us into the very sanctuary of the Lord, and inspire 
the truest spirit of worship. We are lifted above the van- 
ities and vices of society, and introduced among pure asso- 
ciations that have never been contaminated by contact 
with things corrupt and vile. Scientific pursuits induce a 
deeper sympathy with Nature, and render us more eleva- 
ted by the holy instruction that glows throughout her end- 
less volume. They ennoble the mind, because they guide 
us to the sublime and grand, enabling us to enjoy their 
society. They refine the feelings, and thereby perfect our 
manners, because the truest refinement pervades all the 
dominions of Nature. 


** Where, indeed, can we go, and not find everything full of in- 
struction, if we but take the trouble to search for it? And what 
instruction can surpass that which makes us more intimate with 
the wisdom of the operations of Nature, and shows us, that, not 
from what is strange or uncommon, nor novel only, is knowledge 
to be acquired, but that every object in existence contains an impor- 
tant lesson, the study of which, by giving us more enlarged views 
of the Deity, will ennoble our minds, and make us better, as well 
as wiser men.’’* 


For my facts, hitherto I have drawn upon the Entomolo- 
gist: a few more from the same source, and [ will refer to 
another department of Nature. We have all, doubtless, 


* Drummond. 








MUSIC OF INSECTS. 15 


been often annoyed by the spider’s web, and spent much 
time in demolishing the delicate net-work; but have we 
reflected on the structure of each thread? It has been as- 
certained, that each thread which a spider spins is com- 

osed of above four thousand other threads; and that four 
millions of the threadlets of a young spider would not be 
thicker than the hair of a man’s head. One species lives 
in water, in a house of air like a diving bell, and some 
exotic species build houses in the ground, and close the 
entrance with a door, having an elastic hinge, which spon- 
taneously keeps it shut. 

There is something peculiar, too, in the music of insects. 
The sounds are not formed by the mouth, but are produced 
by the motion of the wings, or by the friction of certain 
‘parts on each other. By the latter mode, the cherup of 
the cricket and grasshopper is caused, the noise being pro- 
duced by the animal rubbing the wing-case of one side 
under and against that of the other. 

Insects contribute largely to those beautiful vespers of 
Nature, which frequently fall so enchantingly on the ear. 
Who does not, in the hush of early evening, in that most 
interesting of moments, when all things seem to put off 
their materiality, and assume a spiritual aspect, and when 
the mind seems to shut out all earthly considerations, and 
reach upward in sweet communion with the eternal soul 
of Perfection,—who does not, at such a time, most sweetly 
enjoy the modest notes that come from ten thousand invis- 
ible creatures that sing to us from above, below, and on 
either hand? It is then, if ever, that the spirit of man 
leaps from its confinement, and soars away to purer realms. 
And how deeply, on such occasions, does universal Nature 
sympathize with the up-going soul! The eloquent silence, 
the dim twilight, the heavens looking down with her gen- 
tle eyes, and the unostentatious music, with its solemn, and 
yet not saddening tones,—all conspire to awaken in the 
mind its happiest thoughts and purest emotions. 

Let us now enter another field of Nature, and refer to 
some things which the devoted Conchologist has revealed 
for the intellectual and moral instruction of his fellow men. 
Shells form a link in the great chain of Nature, worthy 
our strictest attention. Their remarkable diversity of sin- 
gular and beautiful forms, cannot fail to attract the notice 
of the most common observer. Conchology is a study pe- 
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16 BEAUTY OF SHELLS. 


culiarly adapted to recreate the senses, and lead us to con- 
template the order and glory of the Almighty Governor. 


“The colors of the shells are often so intensely vivid, so finely 
disposed, and so fancifully variegated, that, as objects of beauty, 
they rival any of the esteemed productions of the vegetable king- 
dom. In their forms, they likewise exhibit an infinite variety. 
Whilst some consist merely of a hollow cup, or a single tube, oth- 
ers exhibit the most graceful convolutions, and appear in the form 
of cones, and spires, and turbans: in another division, shaped like 
a box, all the varieties of hinge are exhibited, from that of a simple 
connexion by a ligament, to the most complicated articulation. The 
forms are, indeed, so various, and many of them so elegant, that a 
celebrated French Conchologist warmly recommends them to the 
attentive study of the Architect. In this country, however, no 
such recommendation is necessary, as many of our beautiful orna- 
ments of Stucco, particularly for chimney pieces, are copied from 
the Univalve Testacee, and are greatly admired. * * * To 
some, the examination of this department of Science has appeared 
useless, and unworthy of occupying the time and talents of an in- 
formed mind: reasoning with persons of this description, is seldom 
attended with any good effect,—ignorant of the advantages which 
have resulted to mankind from an intimate acquaintance with nat- 
ural objects, which an all-perfect being has created, they know not 
the pleasure which may be thus yielded to man, who was sent into 
this world in order to examine, admire and adore. 


Almighty Being! 
Cause and support of all things, can we view 
These objects of our wonder; can we feel 
These fine sensations, and not think of Thee?’’* 


Shells, besides being things of beauty, to admire, also 
subserve, emphatically, useful purposes. From the mother- 
of-pearl shell, many useful and ornamental articles are 
fabricated, and calcined shells were formerly esteemed by 
Physicians as absorbants, and are still regarded by the 
farmer as furnishing a valuable manure. The greater 
part of the lime used in this country for agricultural and 
architectural purposes, is made of calcined shells. The 
Athenians delivered their suffrages marked upon a shell. 


“He whom ungrateful Athens could expel, 
At all times just but when he signed the shell.” 


* The Conchologist, by John Warren. 
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INVENTION OF MUSIC. 17 


This custom is still commemorated in the terms Testa- 
ment and Attestation, which are derived from testado, 
meaning shell. . The shell is used for a musical instrument 
in poetry, the first lyre being said to have been made by 
straining strings over the shell of a tortoise: 


“ Less than a God they thought there could not dwell 
Within the hollow of that shell, 
It spake so sweetly.” 


Music is said to have been invented by Mercury, under 
the following circumstances: When the waters of the 
overfluwing Nile returned to their customary bounds, they 
left on the shores, among other animals, a Tortoise, the 
’ flesh of which was dried away by the sun, and there re- 
mained the nerves and cartilages, which, being tightened 
and constricted by the drying heat, became sonorous. 
Mercury, walking along the banks of the river, struck his 
foot against this shell, and was so pleased with the sound 
produced, that the idea of a lyre suggested itself to his 
imagination. The first instrument he constructed, was in 
the form of a Tortoise, and was strung with the sinews of 
dead animals. 

The shell animals secrete and exude from their bodies a 
viscid moisture, with which the shell is increased in dimen- 
sions, or repaired when accidentally broken. Linneus 
has divided shells into thirty-six genera; and the total 
number of species hitherto described, amount to about 
2,500, exclusive of varieties, of which, 550 are to be found 
in and around the British Isles. Hundreds or thousands 
are supposed to be still unknown. 

The barnacle shells have been long notorious, by a fab- 
ulous notion formerly prevalent in England and Scotland, 
that from them was bred a species of goose, common on 
the British coast, called the Barnacle Goose. Many emi- 
nent writers mentioned and credited this notion, of whom 
Maur wrote a treatise expressly on this bird, and says, “he 
opened a hundred of the goose-bearing shells in the Ork- 
neys, and found in all of them the rudiments of a bird co m- 
pletely formed.” Gerard, after saying he should declare 
“what our eyes have seen, and our hands have touched,” 
goes on to describe the whole process of hatching geese 
from these shells. Sir Robert Murray says: “In every shell 
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18 BARNACLE SHELL—PIERCE STONE. 


that I opened, I found a perfect sea-fowl, the little bill like 
that of a goose; the eyes marked; the head, neck, breast, 
wings, tail, and feet, formed ; the feathers everywhere per- 
fectly shaped, and blackish colored ; and the feet like those 
of other water-fowls, to my best remembrance.” What 
occasioned such an unparalleled credulity in reference to 
so absurd a notion, it is difficult to determine. 

The animals of the genus Pholas, or Pierce Stone, per- 
forate clay, spongy stones, and wood, when very young. 
Before they attempt to penetrate stones, they soften them, 
by discharging a quantity of phosphorescent fluid, which 
decomposes or corrodes the substance as effectually as any 
chemical solvent, and prepares it for the reception of the 
shells, which are inserted in the manner of a screw, the 
worm being spiral and toothed. They are always found 
below high-water mark, and a mass of rock may some- 
times be seen wholly perforated by them. They secrete 
phosphorescent liquor of great brilliancy in the dark, which 
also illuminates whatever it touches. The instrument 
with which they perform all their operations, and by means 
of which they bury themselves in the hardest rocks, is only 
a broad, fleshy substance, resembling a tongue. With this 
instrument, they have penetrated, on all sides, the pillars 
of the Temple of Serapis, which have stood amid the 
shocks of centuries, and witnessed the sinking of the land 
beneath them, so as to bring the water about their bases. 


“The motion of the Pholas is slow, almost beyond conception ; 
its progress keeps sa with its growth of body; and, in propor- 
tion as it becomes larger, it makes its way further into the rock; 
and, when it penetrates to a certain depth, it turns from its former 
direction, and hollows downward, till, at last, when its habitation is 
completed, the whole apparatus resembles the bowl of a tobacco- 
pipe, the hole in the shank being that by which the animal entered. 
Thus immured, the Pholas lives in darkness, indolence and plenty.’”* 


Its food is the sea water, the simple diet that enables it 
to accomplish so much. Similar are the habits of the 
shell-fish, of the genus Mya or Gaper. It furnishes pearls 
of just value. 

There is the genus Solen, or Razor Shell, with some cu- 
rious habits. These species dig holes in the sand, with a 
kind of tongue which they can form into a shank, hook, 
ball, &c., as its necessities require. 


* John Warren. 
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CHAMA—MITYLUS—PINN&EZ. 19 


Some species of the genus Chama, or Clamp Shell, fur- 
nish costly pearls, and are of an enormous size. There is 
an account of one which weighed 532 pounds, including 
both shell and animal. Venus is fabled to have risen in 
one of them, from the bottom of the sea; and, accordingly, 
on antique gems and cameos, Venus frequently appears 
upborne upon the waves. Thus Dryden: 


* Albion 
Was to Neptune recommended ; 
Peace and plenty spread the sails; 
Venus in her shell before him, 
From the sands in safety bore him.” 


Those of the genus Mitylus, or Muscle, are not without 


‘interest. 


“Some muscles penetrate into the interior of calcareous rocks, 
where they reside, out of the reach of danger; others adhere, by 
their beard, to the exterior of rocks, or stones; and so tenacious is 
the hold, that, in the larger of the species, they cannot be separa- 
ted without considerable exertion. One species is gathered from 
the depths of the sea, on account of the pearls, which are found 
within their shells. Of these, the Romans were extravagantly fond. 
‘It is not enough,’ says Pliny, ‘to despoil the sea of its riches, in 
order to gorge our appetites—we must, likewise, both men and 
women, carry them about on our hands, in our ears, upon our 
heads, and on our whole body.’ *. * * Julius Cesar presented 
Servilia, the mother of Brutus, with a pearl, for which he paid over 
$200,000. The famed ear-rings of Cleopatra were estimated in 
value at over $800,000,000.” _. 


There are also the silk-worms of the sea, the genus 
Pinne, Nacre, or Sea-wing. The Pinne produce great 
quantities of a silky filament of brown color, which is ea- 
sily woven into small articles of dress. There is a consid- 
erable manufacture of this at Palermo. It spins as follows: 
“Tt darts out an extensive member, and discharges from its 
lip a drop of gluten, which, by the drawing back of the 
same organ, immediately forms a silky thread, till, by the 
repetition of this simple operation, a thick tuft is at length 
completed.” 

The Earl of Shaftsbury thus speaks of these shells: 
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20 NAUTILUS—CONUS. 


“How shining, strong, and lasting, are the subtle threads spun 
from their artful mouths! Who, besides the All-wise and Omni- 
potent, has taught them to compose the beautiful shells, in which, 
recluse and buried, yet still alive, they form those excellent threads, 
when not destroyed by men who clothe and adorn themselves with 
the labor of these industrious creatures, and are proud of wearing 
such inglorious spoils.” 


The shells of the genus Argonauta, or Nautilus, have 
from time immemorial, attracted the attention of mankind. 
Navigation is said to have been learned from the animals 
inhabiting these shells. They raise themselves to the sur- 
face, by ejecting the sea-water from their shells, and, on 
the approack of danger, draw in their arms, and with them 
a quantity of water, which occasions them to sink imme- 
diately. The Poet has described them: 


“Two feet they upward raise, and steady keep: 
These are the masts and rigging of the ship: 

A membrane, stretched between, supplies the sail, 
Bends from the masts, and swells before the gale. 
The other feet hang paddling on each side, 

And serve for oars to row, and helm to guide; 
*Tis thus they sail, pleased with the wanton game, 
The fish, the sailor, and the ship the same; 

But, when the swimmers dread some danger near, 
The sportive pleasure yields to stronger fear: 

No more they wanton drive before the blasts, 

But strike the sails, and bring down all the masts; 
The rolling waves their sinking shells o’erflow, 
And dash them down again to sands below.” 


The shells which hold the most important position in 
cabinets and collections, are said to be those of the genus 
Conus, or Cone Shell. It is difficult to decide whether 
they are most to be valued for rarity or beauty. Their 
price in England is from five to twenty guineas. The 
beauty and diversity of the coloring forces the highest ad- 
miration. God has not left Himself without a witness in 
anything He has created. Science is truly the mother of 
true Religion; because she leads us along a brilliant high- 
way, bordered with an infinity of refining loveliness and 
elevating grandeur, up to the loftier realm where His eter- 
nal spirit reigns. 

The land and the water, the air and the sky, are full of 
everything that can delight and instruct. Divine Benev- 
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NATURE AND MAN. 21 


olence alone could have endowed the human spirit with 
those exquisite capabilities which enable man to derive 
such unbounded happiness from the study of Nature, and 
the contemplation of her infinitely diversified beauty. 
Nature is the paradise of Genius, the nurse of Virtue, and 
the mediator between God and man. To her the Poet is 
indebted for his profundity of lofty feeling, which trans- 
cends the power of expression. On her bosom the Artist 
reposes, and to her spirit he appeals for power to recreate 
her loveliness. At her feet the religious must worship, to 
be blessed with that spiritual progress which is the strife 
of the soul. What, then, is the highest crime that can be 
committed? That which injures the mind, which keeps it 
in ignorance, and diminishes that boundless enjoyment 
which might be realized amid this profusion of Nature. 
There is no offence so great as the neglect to which the 
youthful mind is so generally doomed. There is no wrong 
which works greater ravages in time, and produces more 
havoc throughout eternity, than the abuse to which the 
gentle spirit of every child is subjected. Nature, with her 
million tongues, proclaims it such; for, to the undeveloped 
mind and broken spirit, her richness is inappreciable, and 
her instruction little valuable. Let Reformers, then, be 
strengthened, and, in obedience to the mandate of God, 
declared through all Nature, move on in the strength of 
Omnipotence, to redeem and save! 

In the facts | have mentioned, | have confined myself to 
two departments of Nature, and in these have only no- 
ticed a few of the infinity of interesting objects which the 
devotee of Science finds on every hand. These | have 
given for the benefit of those whose attention has not been 
directed to scientific pursuits, and who would not be influ- 
enced by any moralizing, philosophizing, or declamation. 
If enough has been produced to strike the attention of all, 
I will conclude with some further considerations concern- 
ing the advantages resulting from an attentive study of 
Natural Science. Let it not be supposed, that any power 
or length of description can convey an idea of the Uni- 
verse. It is not supposable that any man will ever be able 
to compass the whole range of Nature,—such is her extent 
and variety. Evenif a time should come, when man must 
cease to inquire for something new,—when study will all 
be merged in admiration,—still man has the power of 
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multiplying and redoubling ad infinitum the sphere of Na- 
ture, brought within the range of his unassisted vision. 
Science is her own best helper. She demonstrates the na- 
ture of our visual organ, points out the conditions of sight, 
and teaches us how to construct instruments for introduc- 
ing to our acquaintance objects far beyond the sphere of 
our unaided sight, though of immense magnitude, and to 
magnify living beings within the reach of our vision, which 
are so small, though at our feet, as to escape the observa- 
tion of the sharpest eye. There are immense bodies at 
an incalculable distance above, but which the eye cannot 
see, that the mathematician can locate by his calculating 
powers, and the telescope bring to our view; and there 
are, at the same time, in the sunbeam, in which we are 
immersed, in the air we breathe, in the water we drink, 
and in the dust on which we tread, a countless host of liv- 
ing beings so exceedingly minute, as to require microscopes 
magnifying thousands of times to bring them within our 
inspection. Every improvement of the microscope reveals 
to us new worlds of being at one extremity, from which 
we ascend up through infinite gradations, till we find the 
telescope bringing to light worlds on worlds of incalcula- 
ble magnitude. Here we find Nature prolific in the pro- 
duction of new resources for mental expansion and eleva- 
tion, by introducing us into a more enlarged view of the 
immensity of the Universe of God. Though much is 
known, Science is yet in its infancy. 

One evidence of the great value of scientific pursuits, is 
derived from the zeal of those who follow them. It shows 
that there is a spirit in Nature which takes strong hold of 
every mind it is permitted to reach. The Naturalist, for 
example, finds interest and enjoyment increasing at every 
step of his progress. He becomes enthusiastic, and be- 
gins to despise all that is vicious or trifling among men. 


“ Poverty presents no obstacle, and distance sets no bounds to 
his pursuits. Pestilential climates, and the savage wilderness, 
amidst the glare of equatorial suns, and the gloom of polar nights, 
are eagerly sought and explored as fields of new discovery. ‘Toil, 
exposure, and physical ills of every form, are endured without a 
murmur, when engaged in examining the riches of nature, and 
when each step leads to a new and high enjoyment. The pure and 
intellectual gratification afforded by pursuits which tend to the pro- 
gressive development of the wonders and beauties of the physical 
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world, would seem to warrant the conclusion, that it is one of the 
purposes for which our faculties were given us.” * 


“The habit acquired in the study of natural history, of mental 
classification of a just number of ideas, is one of the greatest ad- 
vantages of this science. It teaches method, which may be ap- 
plied to all other studies. He who has cultivated this science merely 
for amusement, is surprised at the facility it affords him in disen- 
tangling the most difficult affairs. It is,’’ he goes on to say, * suffi- 
ciently extensive to satisfy the most powerful, and sufficiently va- 
ried and interesting to calm the most agitated mind. It sheds con- 


solation in the bosom of the unhappy, and stills the angry waves of 
passion.”’ f 


The world does not appreciate the moral influence of 
scientific pursuits. No agency of religious progress is so 
powerful as that intimacy with Nature which springs from 
an attentive study of her varied manifestations. 


‘*Mr. Fontenelle, in writing the lives of the members of the 
Academy of Science—Mathematicians and Natural Philosophers— 
has frequent occasion for celebrating the amiable simplicity of their 
manners; a quality which, he observes, was so universal among 
them, as to be characteristical, rather of that whole class of men of 
letters, than of any individual. Mr. D’Alembert, in writing the 
lives of the members of the French Academy, a society of poets 
and of fine writers, or of those who are supposed to be such, seems 
not to have had such frequent opportunities of making any remark 
of this kind, and nowhere pretends to represent this amiable quality 


as characteristical of that class of men of letters whom he cele- 
brates.”’ f 


These facts are full of instruction. It might seem strange 
that Poets are not thus characterized, seeing that to them, 


‘“‘ Nature is the kindest mother yet.” 


But there are reasons for it. Those who cultivate Polite 
Literature, are generally drawn into high society, where 
everything is as unnatural as possible. Their writings are 
found on every center-table. They are courted and flat- 
tered by the gay and the foolish, whom they must please 
in their manners, and for whom they must write. This is 
antagonistical to the holy influence of Nature, and hence 


* Joel R. Poinsett. Cuvier. + Adam Smith’s Moral Sentiments. 
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their retrogradation, rather than improvement, in amiable 
qualities. On the contrary, men of Science are little 
courted by the dull-spirited world; their writings are read 
by only the choice few, and they are left to freely walk 
amid the flowers, among the trees, along the streams, be- 
side the sea, and up the cloud-saluted mountain, to study 
the doings of God throughout His magnificent Creation. 


‘In passing along through the country, every man’s garden may 
furnish a clue to his character, much better and safer, in my esteem, 
to trust to, than either physiognomy, phrenology, or autography. 
Do we see the kail bed of ample and large dimensions, encroaching 
upon every inch of cultivated soil, we pronounce the possessor to 
be a political economist, or radical, or voluptuary; on the other 
hand, if we witness flowers of all hues adorning the vicinity of his 
habitation, we know there is a spark of his better nature yet unex- 
tinguished. It unfolds to us the current of his thoughts and feelings ; 
it tells, like the other, also, of honesty and industry; but it tells, 
besides, of generosity and charity, love and fidelity, of brave sons 
and beautiful daughters. I lately was made acquainted with a 
rustic of this latter class, whose house Botanists are wont to fre- 
quent, for the beauty of the surrounding scenery, and the rare 
plants to be found in the neighborhood, a house that Isaac Walton 
might be delighted in. One of the last acts of this honest vintner’s 
life, was to call his daughter to his pillow, when he said, ‘ Mary, 
it is a fine morning; go and see if Scilla verna is come in flower.’ 
May the virtues of the father descend upon his children. Then 
may botanists continue to find at his humble inn, cleanliness and 
civility, a trowel to dig up their plants, and even a vasculum to se- 
cure them.”’* 


Life is not a tedious burden to those who cultivate more 
and more the undying friendship of Nature. 


“| know that Nature never did betray 

The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, 

To lead from joy to joy; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 

With quietness and beauty, and so feed 

With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Base judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 


* Magazine of Natural History. 















FIDELITY OF NATURE. 






. Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
; Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.” * 













There is no satiety, no repining, no petulence or impa- 
tience among those—would they were not so few—who 
resort to the uncorrupted beauty and surpassing loveliness 
that clothe all the works of God, for pleasure and instruc- 
tion. 





“ Nature ne’er deserts the wise and pure. 
No scene so narrow, but may well employ 
Each faculty of sense, and keep the heart 
Awake to love and beauty!” f 















Is there any one who deems himself cast out from so- 
ciety—who feels little sympathy from his fellows—who 
finds little congeniality in this world of formality and folly ? 
Go to Nature, and she will fold you to her chaste bosom, 
and convince you, by the warm breathings of her great 
heart, that you have gained infinitely more than the loss 
of unholy society. 


‘“*T almost fancy that the more 
I am cast out from men, 
Nature has me of her store 
A worthier denizen, 
As if it pleased her to caress 
A plant grown up so wild; 
As if the being parentless 
Made me the more her child. 
















* 





* * * 


Thus, without share in coin or land, 
But well content to hold 

The wealth of Nature in my hand, 
One pearl of virgin gold,— 

My love above me like the sun— 
My own bright thoughts my wings— 

Through life I trust I'll flutter on, 

As gay as aught that sings.”’ t 






* Wordsworth. ¢ Coleridge. + Milnes. 
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Art. Il.—SONG OF THE HEART. 
BY MISS PHQEBE CAREY. 


Tuey may tell forever of worlds of bloom, 
Beyond the skies, and beyond the tomb; 
sOf the sweet repose, and the rapture there, 
‘That are not found in a world of care; 

But not to me can the present seem 

Like a foolish tale, or an idle dream. 


O, I know that the bowers of heaven are fair, 
And I know that the waters of life are there; 
But I do not long for their happy flow, 

While there burst such fountains of bliss below, 
And I would not leave, for the rest above, 

The faithful bosom of trusting love! 


There are angels here; they are seen the while, 
In each love-lit brow, and each gentle smile; 
There are seraph voices, that meet the ear, 

In the kindly tone, and the word of cheer; 

And light, such light as they have above, 

Beams on us here, from the eyes of love! 


Yet, when it cometh my time to die, 

1 would turn from this bright world willingly ; 
Though, even then, would the thoughts of this 
Tinge every dream of that land of bliss; 

And I fain would lean on the lov’d for aid, 
Nor walk alone through the vale and shade. 


And if ’tis mine, till life’s changes end, 

To guard the heart of one faithful friend, 
Whatever the trials of earth may be, 

On the peaceful shore, or the restless sea, 
In a palace home, or the wilderness, 

There is heaven for me in a world like this. 


Cuncinnati, May 19. 
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Art. Ill.—A FEW LINKS IN THE CHAIN. 


NO. I, 
BY J. MILTON SANDERS. 


Ir was but a few years ago, when the phenomena of life 
were as obscure, as were the methods adopted to investi- 
gate them. The Aristotelian method of research, if it 
may merit the name—was then in full sway; and fancy 
and imagination did then what patient study and acute 
scrutiny do now. If a phenomenon came within the phi- 
losopher’s province, which he could not comprehend, a 
horror vacut was soon invented, to hide ignorance under 
the garb of profundity, and the inquirer was satisfied. 
There are few persons, doubtless, who have such a con- 
tempt for the old “philosophers” as I. In those days, 
when the mass were profoundly ignorant, and prone to 
receive everything through the pretensions of a name, 
that man was a philosopher, who could preserve a grave 
and profound exterior; prate learnedly—or apparently 
so—of the innate and psychological qualities of trees and 
animals; or occasionally make an apothegm upon some 
unknown principle of moral or physical science. Those 
who have made the most stupid assertions and theories 
upon physical science, were styled “philosophers!” Mo- 
tion is the principle of happiness !—maintained Aristippas, 
and he became a philosopher. Diogenes sat for days ina 
tub, and made grave and sapient remarks when persons 
visited him. Hesoon became a philosopher! In our day, 
he would have been put in the mad house. 

Xenophanes asserted that the stars were igneous clouds, 
lighted up of nights, but extinguished in the morning. 
He soon became a philosopher! But it would be super- 
erogatory—and not a little prolix—to bring forward the 
great array of these philosopher’s names. Suffice it to say, 
that they are many, for any man who could assume the 
contumelious bearing and grave philosophic mien of one 
of these men, and who could now and then give forth an 
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apothegm, was thenceforth styled a “Philosopher.” And 
what have all these men given to the world, which really 
adds to our knowledge? With the exception of the great 
Euclid—whose name will never perish—and a few other 
kindred spirits, the great mass have done more harm than 
good. They built among the men of the middle ages, a 
false idea of philosophy, and a lame, impotent method of 
gaining a knowledge of its truths. Instead of investiga- 
ting, with a quantitative analysis, the things around them, 
and drawing their deductions from facts—instead of sure 
and close scrutiny, and astute reasoning therefrom, they 
sat in their studies, guessed and imagined, and then, with 
an industry worthy a better cause, they promulgated their 
theories and hypotheses, and spent a valuable lifetime 
doing battle for them,—presenting a not unlike instance 
of the chivalric knight of the Crusade, who asserted that 
his ladye-love was the prettiest that ever was seen, and 
that he was ready, at every moment, to prove it with his 
trusty sword! 

The philosophers of modern times—until within the 
last century—have pursued the same method of investiga- 
tion. Their lives were spent in the futile attempt to pene- 
trate the relations of the soul to animal life; and, instead 
of investigating the laws of Organic Life, and those of 
Change, they whiled away their valuable time, in dreaming 
of the souls of plants—of their sympathies, and of their 
psychological relations to each other! When their experi- 
ments were made in relation to Physiology, they were 
conducted in such an immethodical manner, and the con- 
ditions under which they were made, were conducted so 
inconclusively, that no reliance whatever can be placed 
upon them—in fact, more careful researches have proven 
the deductions they drew therefrom wholly untrue and 
discordant with the laws of Nature. 

Experience has taught us, that the Chemist alone is ca- 
pable of instituting these investigations—that his method 
of deep elementary research, his quantitative analysis, 
and his profound deductive method of reasoning, can alone 
ensure entire success. 1 assert, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that the Physiologist, the Pathologist, the Physician, 
and all those inquirers after the laws of organic and inor- 
ganic nature, will be necessitated to seek the aid of the 
Chemist, in order to ensure success in their inquiries. Need 
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| instance the proofs? What knew we of Agriculture, till 
the day of Davy and Liebig? What knew we of respira- 
tion; of organic chemical changes; of animal heat; of 
the constituents of the animal tissues, and of their meta- 
morphose ; of the whole of the beautiful laws of Physi- 
ology and Pathology ; or organic Chemistry—till the great 
Chemists Liebig and Muelder began their quantitative in- 
vestigations? Comparatively, the world was in utter 
darkness, in respect to the phenomena of life and motion, 
till the Chemist’s analysis, and his method of reasoning, 
were brought into requisition. Since then, the laws of 
Nature have been revealed to us in all their beauty—as- 
tonishing us with the admirable regularity of their changes, 
and instructing us in the love of God, through their de- 





-lightful harmony, and the glorious adaptation of their 


forces. 

The whole cycle of Nature may be compared to a chain 
—-one of ineffable splendor and beauty—whose links con- 
nect one with the other; each link performing its allotted 
part in the whole, and rendering it perfect and complete. 
It is true that we have not yet discovered every link in 
this chain—and, in fact, but a few of them—but still we 
are acquainted with a sufficient number to warrant us in 
the certain belief, that they are linked together into one 
great whole, as beautiful as they are perfect. It is the 
modern Philosopher’s duty to follow out this chain, link by 
link—to note the dependence of the one upon the other, 
and the necessary duty which each has to perform, in its 
separate and aggregate nature. In a chain, we notice 
that each link acts within itself—that so long as its parti- 
cles are held together, the chain is entire; but the chain of 
Nature’s laws is different. Each law, or link, possesses 
a bearing throughout the whole; its influence is felt 
through the entire cycle, and, without the bearing of this 
influence, none of the other links could hold together. To 
drop the figure,—the more we study the laws of Nature, 
the more are we struck with the fact of the depend- 
ency of one law upon the operations of another; and 
this continues throughout entire Nature. The operations 
of intellect—of the Mind’s intricate and unfathomable 
workings—of its hallucinations and wild disorders; (like 
Hamlet’s, with a method in them,) these are all governed 
by laws whose influence extends throughout physical Na- 
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ture. I will make the anomalous assertion, that, in the 
wild hallucinations of the disordered intellect, the opera- 
tions of the most beautiful order do produce this apparent 
wild disorder! Let me explain, ere you smile. The hur- 
ricane and the earthquake are “terrible convulsions of 
Nature,” still, that they are produced, and urged into their 
terrific violence, by those very laws which produce the 
“admirable order and unity of Nature,” none will pretend 
to deny. No person will assert, in the present state of 
Science, that there are laws whose conflict produce this; 
but, like the remedial agents, which, in the human system, 
produce sickness and spasms, ere they throw off the disor- 
der which might ensue, so do Nature’s laws, at times, pro- 
duce the hurricane, that the atmosphere, loaded with ma- 
laria and other contagions, may be the purer after it. The 
madness of the intellect, then, is not “a visitation of God,” 
as silly men have unmeaningly termed what they do not 
understand ; but it is the effect of true and rational causes; 
and, although unlike the former, it may not ensue that 
good may come therefrom, still it proceeds from the opera- 
tions of laws whose end and aim are to produce order and 
harmony, health and life. 

We must learn, that when disease comes upon us, we 
have infringed some of the organic laws; that we have 
retarded the course of some of those laws, whose progress 
would have brought order and health; or that we have 
accelerated their action, till we cannot endure the rapidity 
of the change. We must learn to take a rational and phi- 
losophic view of these things. We must repudiate quite 
a mass of ideas, which a rude and superstitious age has 
transmitted to us, and look upon changes as they really 
are. To imagine that the great God of the vast myriads 
of worlds wheeling through space, is constantly overseeing 
the slightest changes which are ever going on around you, 
would be folly indeed—that folly and misconception which 
originated among a barbarous people, and which have 
stayed rational inquiry for so many centuries—that folly 
which would discard the harmonious laws of Nature, and 
substitute in their stead the unmeaning jargon of Fatality, 
and the pernicious doctrine of Destiny. These things 
must pass off—they are destined to melt before the rigid 
inquiry of the Chemist, like wax before his furnace. These 
ideas, and a mass of others equally unimporcant—lest it 
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be to the pecuniary interest of a body of men who know 
better—cannot long withstand the eagle glance of the 
Chemist’s mind. Every day some grave old mysticism, ren- 
dered sacred through antiquity, has its cloak torn from it, 
and the multitude behold, in its naked deformity, what 
they so long and so superstitiously mistook for the purest 
symmetry. And thus, day after day, do we strip these 
venerated nonentities, and prove their vacuity to the people. 

The time has now passed away, when high sounding 
and lofty expressions, “full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing,” are taken for the embodiment of wisdom. The 
higher faculties of Reason are now being cultivated by the 
people, and mystic phrases and shrouded sentences are 
now submitted to that rigid scrutiny which marks the pro- 
gress of the age. The complicated and the abstruse, 
when they have advanced to the unmeaning, are stripped 
to a comparison with the beautiful simplicity of the laws 
of Nature—if there be truth, it is retained wherever 
found, and the falsehood is consigned to that oblivion 
where already repose the dusty and moulded mysticisms 
of antiquity. 

I propose, in the several papers which may follow, to 
examine a few of the links in the above mentioned chain ; 
to trace them out; and, if possible, to ascertain their con- 
nection, one with the other. We will, with your leave, 
take a cursory view of some of the phenomena which are 
daiiy transpiring around us—hoping thereby, that, if but 
imperfectly done, it may, at least, accrue to our mental 
advantage. It may serve, if nothing else, to awaken the 
mind to the necessity of a knowledge of these laws, and 
to the dread of that worst of all things—ignorance—which 
we all possess more or less, without being aware of it. 
When a person is ignorant, knowing himself to be so, he 
may be termed simply ignorant; but when he is so pro- 
foundly ignorant, as not to be aware of it, then is he dark, 
indeed! Let us, who know that we are ignorant, and 
need cultivation, attend to it while we may, leaving the 
darkly ignorant to their painful experience. 


Morrow, May, 1847. 
[To be continued. 
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32 AN AGED SINNER. 


Arr. IV.—THE WRECK. 
BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


VEILED were our topsails to the blast; our helm was lashed a-lee : 
And fearlessly our vessel drove before a stormy sea,— 

QO, safely in our midst that night had lain an empire’s crown; 

For every mariner had said our vessel must go down! 


Some shrieked aloud; some humbly knelt, who never knelt before ; 
And some, with outstretched arms, looked toward the viewless shore ; 
And rougher still the rough wind blew, and heavier roll’d the sea, 

Till every heart was poured in prayer, God of the storm, to Thee. 


At length, about the middle watch, an aged man, and gray, 

Right in the solemn hush, stood up, and said he could not pray; 
And while, above our gallant deck, the mountain-billows broke, 
Each soul forgot the storm, while thus the trembling sinner spoke : 


I’ve been a rover of the seas these four and forty years, 

And, in their darkest hours, my eyes have been ashamed of tears; 
But now I fain would give myself an offering to the deep, 

If | could say the prayers you say, or weep as you can weep. 


The blackest clouds along the sky, through which the thunders roll, 
Are calm as peace, when measured with the tempest in my soul: 
Once, when my heart was innocent, and joyous as a bird’s, 

My mother taught me how to pray—lI cannot say the words. 


*Tis well that mother died so soon, for oft, | know, she smiled, 

And talked about the happiness that waited for her child; 

And I have been long years of those whose troublings never cease, 
Aside from Virtue’s pleasant ways, and all her paths of peace. 


My spirit grew the house of pride; I scorned our humble cot, 

And deemed that, for my lowliness, the world had loved me not,— 
Once, when the night was dark, like this, the thunder’s roll as deep, 
There was a whisper in my heart, that would not let me sleep. 


| knew ‘twas Satan telling me, Thou shalt not surely die; 

And yet I went, as goes the bird, down to the serpent’s eye,— 
Hard by my father’s cot there dwelt a harmless man, and old, 
Whose house was filled with merchandise, and shining heaps of gold. 
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That night I sought his dwelling out, and, with a stealthy tread, 
Winding the gloomy passages, | stood beside his bed. 

I said the night was dark with storm; but, by the lightning’s beam; 
(O, would to Heaven the arm upraised had withered in its gleam) 


I saw him: I have been, since then, in lighted halls of mirth— 
In deserts vast, and palaces, and caverns of the earth,— 

A thousand and a thousand times I’ve sailed across the deep, 
And that old man has with me been, awake, and in my sleep. 


Almost my heart misgave me once, so wan he looked, and old; 
But when I turned to flee away, | saw the cursed gold; 

And so | slew him,—twice he stirred, and once he feebly cried, 
As with a rough and heavy stone | smote him till he died. 


Then clutching, in my bloody hands, the prize, I fled away; 

But shapeless things had followed me, that I could never slay,— 
Three days in the thick woods I hid, afraid of every sound, 

And o’er and o’er | washed my hands in every pool | found. 


My guilt upon the withered leaves seemed writ, as on a scroll, 

And every wandering wind | met was questioning my soul,— 

I thought the dead man’s gold so thrilled the marrow in my bones, 
And, seeking out a lonesome cave, | hid it in the stones. 


ee ene et: 


But still there were accusing tongues in herb, and flower, and tree, 
And so I left the haunts of men, and wandered on the sea— 

Just then our fated vessel struck upon a rocky shore,— 

One shriek arose, and all again grew silent as before. 


I floated, as by miracle, upon the off-torn deck, 

And knew not any living soul was with me on the wreck; 

But when the morn, with misty eyes, looked down upon the tide, 
That old man, with his arms across, was sitting at my side. 
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34 REVIEW OF THE PAST. 


Art. V.—BASIS OF HUMAN INSTITUTIONS. 
BY W. M. BATEMAN. 


Ir seems to have been the melancholy misfortune of man 
to have been scourged with Tyranny in all periods of his 
existence. It has, from the earliest times, connected itself 
with his social and political organization, and afflicted 
him in some one or other of its diverse forms. Thoughit may 
have modified itself to suit the genius of different people, 
its essential element has been interwoven deeply and firm- 
ly into the texture of all society. It can be traced back, 
until it has hid its hateful and repulsive forms, and become 
lost in the impenetrable mist of antiquity, existing in the va- 
ried shapes of aristocratic distinction, theocratic and politi- 
cal despotism, or domestic servitude, all involving the same 
chief, odious and detestable feature of power and authority 
being lodged in the hands of one, and subjection and obe- 
dience in the condition of the other. It does really seem 
to have grown up with the very formation of the social 
relations, ramifying itself through every department of 
society, and from thence through the constitution of the 
States of the world, leaving its distinct impress upon the 
civil and political relations of man. It united itself with 
all the early institutions of society, growing with their 
growth, and strengthening with their strength. It was ac- 
tive, vigorous, and matured, even in the infancy of nations. 

Religion is the first offspring of human genius, since 
to worship is the first impulse of simple and untu- 
tored man. It even emerges from the night of time—the 
deep darkness of the ancient world, polluted by an unhal- 
lowed connection with oppression in some form—either 
itself the immediate instrument of a degrading despotism, 
as in the theocratical tyranny of Egypt and Hindostan, or 
otherwise sanctifying the loathsome foulness of domestic 
slavery, canonizing it as an institution of God, or the gods, 
or strengthening the arm of a tyrannical despot, or an 
overbearing and insolent aristocracy, in oppressing the 
masses. In all these prostitutions of its sacred powers, it 
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has but rendered tyranny the more galling and hopeless. 
It has frightened its unhappy and rebellious victims into 
submission, by menacing them with the terrors of eternal 
damnation, and constrained to quietness, by promising the 
rewards of an eternal heaven, thus animating and strength- 
ening despotism with all the power and depth of religious 
feelings. A false and corrupt religion only could be ap- 
plied to such purpose. 

In Egypt, the people were scourged with the united force 
of a tyrannical priesthood, and an absolute monarch,—a 
portion made to feel, as masters, the enervating and cor- 
rupting influence of a cruel system of domestic servitude ; 
another, as the unfortunate slaves, to endure all its unfeel- 
ing violence and debasing effects. ‘The Hebrew records 
have given a black and infamous prominence to Egyptian 
slavery, as the implacable virulence with which the Jews 
hated the subjects of the Pharaoh, testify the bitterness 
with which they felt its force. That same natural, but 
odious trinity of theocratical and political tyranny and 
domestic slavery, developed so conspicuously in the insti- 
tutions of Egypt, existed, in a modified form, in all the old 
Asiatic nations. Even the Jewish Scriptures describe the 
polity of a slave system that existed among that peculiar 
people, in connection with a temporal and spiritual rule 
that cannot, in all cases, be said to be entirely mild and 
just. The institution among the Greeks was as diverse as 
the character of their numerous tribes—coeval with their 
earliest society, and took, among the Spartans, in the dia- 
bolical system of Helotism, its worst and most cruel form. 
In Rome, her extensive conquest supplied her with ample 
material for framing a system of domestic servitude, which, 
enervating and corrupting her freemen, destroyed the only 
reliable support of her government. ‘Those Northern 
hordes, that swept, like an overwhelming deluge, over 
Southern and Western Europe, disrupturing the very foun- 
dation of society, and destroying all the old landmarks of 
civil polity, established a new species of oppression; and 
that continent had to suffer, for many centuries, the joint 
operations of feudal and ecclesiastical tyranny. But the 
advance of civilization, aided by fortunate, but bloody 
revolutions, of which Napoleon was a prominent agent, 
has succeeded in materially weakening one, and entirely 
destroying the other, in most of its kingdoms—only, how- 
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ever, to give place to new, more complicated, and refined 
modes of oppression, in the system of capital and labor, 
that is now grinding the toiling poor of Europe into the 
very dust. A stern and inexorable necessity with the 
British property-owner, supplies the place of a direct au- 
thority over the person of the laborer, and its rule is, in 
many cases, more galling and oppressive than any system 
of direct slavery. No age, indeed, nor any people that 
has advanced one step above the most beastly barbarism, 
where it was possible for one man to get below another, 
in the stations of society, has been found, that has not pos- 
sessed, in some form, those social, civil, or other distinc- 
tions, that constitute the essential element of any species 
of tyranny. So invariably does man present himself as- 
sociated with some shape of distinction, that the relations 
of master and slave, serf and autocrat, capitalist and la- 


borer, of authority and subjection, seem to be necessary 
concomitants of man, in all his estates. 


Whilst we cannot trace all the varied circumstances of 


the primitive creation of these distinctions, we must seek 
some great adequate and primary cause that brought them 
into being, existent either in the constitution of man, his 
surrounding circumstances, or in some superior and higher, 
or in all these combined, operating alike with all people, 
and in all times. History does, indeed, discover to us the 
gradual development of many different systems of despot- 
ism. She exhibits the destruction of old, and the creation 


of new—the modification of some, and the operation of 


all, forms of tyranny. With the aid of but little conjec- 
ture, she displays, in the old patriarchal system, existing 
among the immediate descendants of Abraham, (which was, 
no doubt, the plan of primeval society among all the old 
oriental nations,) the germ of a despotic government, which 
progresssvely expanded itself into those stupendous des- 
potisms, which, even to this day, goad and oppress the 
masses of Asia. We have known and understood the cir- 
cumstances of the formation and growth of feudalism, so 
long the system of civil society in Europe. We are ac- 
quainted with the origin and history of aboriginal and Af- 
rican slavery on this continent; the supplanting of the 
former by the latter; and the mournful drafts it has 
made upon the unoffending population of Africa, for its 
accursed extension. But, in all this, we find only results 
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which can, at best, but enable us to comprehend the secret 
moving power, of whose operations these are but cir- 
cumstances. We behold the phenomena only, not the 
law—the effect, not the cause. We but observe the work- 
ings of the machine, not the concealed agent that sustains 
the motion; we see but the plant, not that mysterious prin- 
ciple that vitalizes it into life and beauty. 

That these above named institutions are the uncaused 
accidents of what mankind denominate chance—that they 
were produced by no agent, and developed by no law, will 
not be conceded. There is, indeed, no such thing as chance, 
even in the mental action of mankind. Eternal and im- 
mutable law—the will of God—is impressed upon the 
constitution of human genius, and man, or mind, is no ex- 
ception from His universal sovereignty. He does rule not 
less among the inhabitants of the earth, than in the armies 
of Heaven, and not less, indeed, in the mind of man, than 
in the universe of matter. Mind, as the highest subject of 
His absolute and infinite government, and the noblest object 
of His creation, is most completely and nicely regulated 
by law. All the phenomena of mental manifestation, all 
the immediate and remote results of mental action, and 
the development of human institutions, as the legitimate 
offspring of mind, are determined by fixed and immutable 
principles. We must seek, therefore, the cause that gave 
oppression birth—the power that created it, in the consti- 
tution of things. We must explain its origin, by some 
known or hidden law. We must hunt its basis in a prin- 
ciple of Nature, and suppose its support in those incom- 
prehensible things called chance, fortune, and accident,— 
things, indeed, which have no existence, much less are 
they active agents in the highest departments of govern- 
ment. 

Whilst we admit, that the institutions that exist among 
men are of their own creation, we seem to have no just 
idea of the means by which they were made, and no ade- 
quate conception of the relation they sustain to the mind 
from which they grow. We are to content ourselves with 
a knowledge of the visible and immediate agent, without 
referring their dependence to any more remote and sub- 
stantial cause. In the birth, growth, and revolution of 
States, are exhibited various capricious and violent pas- 
sions: to these we charge unjustly the changes of human 
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institutions. A mad phrenzy seizes upon the mind of a 
nation, and she is precipitately hurled into the vortex of 
terrible and sanguinary civil convulsions, altering the con- 
stitution of the State. The passions of the people bear 
the responsibility of all the dreadful effusion of blood, and 
the unhappy consequences following in the train of war, 
together with the revolution of political society. We 
make all the creation and changes of the social, political, 
and religious institutions, dependent upon the caprice of 
human feeling, and apparent accidents of human opinion. 

With due deference to those of us who have fallen into 
this habit of thought, permit me to suggest, that there 
exists a more profound, more regular and adequate cause, 
of whose operation these are but uncertain attendants, or, 
it may be, manifestations. There is, indeed, a necessity 
for supposing the existence of such a cause, inasmuch as 
the comparative perpetuity of human institutions is totally 
incompatible with the irregularity and unceasing change 
of humanimpressions. Nations have grown old, with the 
essential features of their constitution retaining the same 
form of political society, whilst their public sentiment has 
undergone innumerable revolutions. Were the organiza- 
tion of government to shape itself on the everchanging cur- 
rent of feeling and opinion, it would pursue any given 
direction, or assume any established form. The caprice of 
our own national policy, regulated by our popular opin- 
ion, fairly advises us of the unsteadiness and unceasing 
vicissitudes to which the organic law would be exposed, 
were it subject to the changing impressions of her public 
mind. A day may alter the feelings and opinions of the 
masses—an age, only, can change the institutions of so- 
ciety. 

The chief proposition of this article will be developed 
in the explanation | shall labor to give of a notion, in re- 
lation to the causes upon which depend the creation and 
change of the politics, religion and society of mankind. 

Human institutions are the offspring and result of the 
mental constitution of man, and, as such, reflect its pecu- 
liar developments. Human character finds an embodi- 
ment in the social, political, and religious systems by which 
man is governed, and, as the perfect mirror reflects the 
objects placed before it, so they manifest and reflect the 
mind that created them. As the attributes of God—His 
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love, justice, wisdom, power—body themselves forth in 
characters of imperishable light and glory, in His mental 
and physical creation, so the genius of man reduces itself 
to form, and is exhibited in his institutions. As the ideal 
of the perfect painter’s mind is imaged on his canvass, so 
is the essence of character, as existing in mind, made man- 
ifest in its society and religion. They are animated by its 
sympathizing sentiment, and its spirit constitutes their life. 
It is the soul, vitality, being, of both, and is the source of 
their executive energy. Without its congenial character, 
institutions are as bodies without life, and, as the vitality 
wanting in one will unfold the seedling and grow the oak, 
so the character wanting in the other will develope the 
germ of social and religious systems into complete and 
complicated plans of society and religion, moulded in its 
spirit, and made in its perfect likeness. 

Whether it be the necessary relation of cause and effect, 
or an accidental coincidence, a perfect correspondence be- 
tween the genius of a people, and their institutions will 
be invariably found in the history of those systems of re- 
ligion and government that have existed, and in the cir- 
cumstances of those that now exist. Those varied pas- 
sions that mark different people with their peculiarities, 
also distinguish their respective plans of society and sys- 
tems of worship. Institutions, and the policy of a people, 
will vindicate with infallible accuracy the degree of civili- 
zation to which they have attained. 

No one who is acquainted with the history of the Aztecs 
—the subjects of that Mexican emperor of whom we have 
heard so much recently—has failed to observe the exact 
coincidence between the bloody ferocity of his character, 
and the no less sanguinary modes of his worship, and the 
merciless severity of his despotism. He was cruel and 
unpitying, continually engaged in war, implacable in his 
hate, and unsparing in hisrevenge. His religion breathed 
all those worst passions that rankled in his bosom; his 
gods panted for human gore, and their altars were ever 
supplied with human hearts, and wreathed in human blood. 
The stern, gloomy, and despotic absolutism of his govern- 
ment, was in perfect harmony with the deep and equally 
gloomy barbarism of his religion, and exhibited accurately 
all the lineaments of his character. The reverse develop- 
ments of mind are no less harmoniously exhibited in the 
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character and institutions of the Chinese. The religion of 
Fo is one of the mildest, purest, and best systems of Pa- 
ganism the world has ever seen. It is disfigured and dis- 
graced, in many respects, by gross superstition; but is 
dignified and ennobled in more, by the highest precepts of 
morality, and the most refined and polished sentiments of re- 
ligion and philosophy. The pacific spirit of its teachings is 
entirely congenial, and in perfect consonance with the 
peaceful character of its devotees, and the singular blend- 
ing of superstition and truth it presents, correctly indicates 
their imperfect attainments in civilization. The Chinese 
are quiet, orderly, and industrious, and that mild despotic 
government, so wisely and completely adapted to their 
character, given them by their great lawgiver, Confucius, 
finds a responsive sympathy in their hearts, and a never- 
failing source of strength in their strongest feelings, and 
has thereby been able to withstand the shocks of frequent 
and terrible foreign invasions, that have shaken the empire 
to its very base, and threatened to tear up the very foun- 
dations of its political society. That quarrelsome disposi- 
tion, manifested in the perpetual and deadly feuds that 
have sorely distracted Hindostan, has its perfect counter- 
part exhibited in those terrible conflicts which the sacred 
books of the Hindoos report to have occurred between 
the more celestial creations of Brahm. The congregation 
of Greek dignities contains an admirable and perfect por- 
traiture of Greek national character, and exhibits all those 
passions, sentiments. and motives, that distinguished the 
Greeks, and presided over and influenced their conduct. 
The unbending, pharasaical, austere character of the Spar- 
tan, was manifested in his exclusive and rigid institutions; 
the liberality, polish, and ambition of the Athenian, were 
exhibited in the policy and constitution of his State. 

I shall not multiply further these instances, which seem 
to refer the attention of the reader to that coincidence 
that will be universally found to exist between the genius 
and institutions of a people. Besides the evidence they 
contain that there exists the relation of agent and result 
between them, I shall offer some other proofs of the truth 
of the general proposition. 

A knowledge of the particulars gives us a knowledge of 
the generals, since the nature of the one determines the 
character of the other. A nation is composed of a con- 
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gregation of individuals, and its distinctive characteristics 
are those passions, sentiments, and feelings, predominant 
and common with all its constituents. Its complete indi- 
viduality is made up of the concentrated and blended 
characters of the masses. Its being is the union of all those 
attributes prominent and common with its individual mem- 
bers. As each faculty enters into, and assists to complete 
the composition of the mind of one, so each passion, or 
other mental affection among the people, contributes to 
the formation of the national mind. When a love of glory, 
for instance, animates individual members of the body of 
a nation, that same passion, in a concentrated form, will 
be manifested in the action of the nation itself. When 
the Athenians were individually fired with an aspiration 
for distinction, and her genius was exerting itself in the 
unrivalled splendor of its productions, their nation, moved 
by the same impulse, was gathering laurels, and acquiring 
undying renown in the equal splendor and glory of her 
military achievements. A melancholy exemplification of 
the truth of this principle, is seen in the policy and con- 
duct of our own government. A predominant and burn- 
ing thirst for riches and distinction is a distinguishing trait 
in the character of the American people,—the one fos- 
tered by the greatness of our resources, and easy opportu- 
nities of acquiring wealth; the other nourished by the cir- 
cumstance of the equal eligibility of all our citizens to the 
highest offices in the government. 

These feelings, infusing themselves into the national 
politics. have infatuated the nation, and led it blindly and 
madly into an infamous career of conquest, territorial 
aggrandizement and military glory. Thus it is with all 
the motives, passions and sentiments that move the body 
of individuals of a nation, each bodying itself forth in the 
national politics, and, all combined, constituting the vitality 
of national existence, and the complete whole of national 
character. The same law, therefore, governing the mani- 
festation of mind of one in the individual, regulates it 
jointly with the many in the nation, and the same relation 
that exists between the conduct of a man, and his motive, 
or mental organization, exists between the action of a 
nation, and its motive, or collective mind. Human con- 
duct is to the particular character of one man, what the 
operations of government are to the character of a nation, 
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and the organic law, and fundamental principles of policy 
of the latter, correspond with the general rules of con- 
duct—the practical morals of the former. The rules of 
action, or these practical morals, are necessary conse- 
quences, from the modified mental developments of one ; 
equally so are the constitution and action of the other ne- 
c results from the condition, character, and wants of 
its public mind. The overruling sovereignty of law is, 
indeed, more distinctly visible in the formation of human 
institutions, than in more particular manifestations of mind, 
and in one, the dependence upon mental organization is 
even more apparent than in the other. 

Covered over with infamy, blackened with crime, and 
loaded with the execrations of all men, as it is, Nero’s 
mind could have exhibited no other character than this 
one, that has given him such an odious and diabolical 
prominence in the history of the world. It would have 
been quite as impossible for him to have filled the sphere 
of a Howard, and ministered to the wants of suflering 
humanity around him, as it would have been for that emi- 
nent philanthropist to have held the sceptre of a Nero— 
triumphed in the misfortunes of his subjects, and rejoiced 
over the conflagration of his own metropolis. Equally 
impossible would it have been for the constitution of 
government, organized and maintained among us, to have 
grown up and been preserved among the Chinese, as to 
have sustained their mild despotism over the rude and 
savage Gallas of Africa, using no external agency in either 
case. The New Hollander, living upon his vermin and 
roots, and making his house in the tree-tops, could never 
have created the refinement of the constitution of any 
civilized state of the world, as he would be incapable of 
maintaining its operations, and animating it with a con- 
genial spirit and mould of mind. 

Aman witha bad mental organization, acts as much worse 
than other men in the same circumstances, as his constitu- 
tion of mind is worse than theirs, a precise correspondence 
necessarily existing between that mind and its manifesta- 
tions. This is equally true of nations, and that same di- 
versity of character, existing among men, exists equally 
among associations of men. The world is marked with 
the same variety of national character as individuals, and 
there are good and bad, cruel and lenient, savage and re- 
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fined nations, as well as men. Men are found, in enlight- 
ened society, competent to any enormity of crime and 
excess of cruelty; governments are found equally capable 
of practising the most savage ferocity and heartless inhu- 
manity, equally sunk in barbarism, and dead to every feel- 
ing of kindness. In fine, the body of the nations of the 
world is drawn in perfect miniature, in a community, with 
its members. 

Man intuitively selects those means that will manifest 
his mind, and gratify the dominant passions of his nature, 
and that which intuition points out, necessity compels him 
to employ, inasmuch as the ascendant feeling is always 
the controlling motive. The inducement, sentiment, or 
motives—any of these, or others, that actuate man—dic- 
tate that conduct, or those means that have relation to 
the end contemplated, or are, in their nature, similar to 
itself. When, for instance, the passions of wrath, malice, 
and cruelty, fill a man’s heart, and control his action, they 
would lead him to the perpetration of cruelty, injustice, 
and outrage—a course of conduct in which they could 
embody their essential quality, and manifest their revolt- 
ing blackness. They would scarce tead him to engage 
in labors of love and works of benevolence, to gratify 
their hatred towards man, or mankind; but, regarding the 
injury of the person or persons, they would prompt him to 
an effort to do them harm, either involve them in difficulty 
of some description, plunder them of their property, or, it 
may be, bathe the assassin’s daggers in their hearts’ blood. 
No less impossible would it be for a man whose mind ever 
breathed the feelings of kindness and love toward his spe- 
cies, to be converted, by these angelic and heavenly senti- 
ments, into an instrument to scourge and render those mis- 
erable around him. By a resistless law of causation, con- 
duct is made necessarily the true representative of its 
motive, as character is of the general class of motives. 
Their general rules of conduct are all men’s systems of 
practical morals; hence, they too truly represent the mode 
of feeling and composition of mind. 

Phrenology, concurrently with the whole history of men- 
tal phenomena, proves that the divine principle of a sense 
of right and wrong, in the actions of men, enters ele- 
mentarily into the constitution of mind, and is a constitu- 
ent part of the mental nature of man. This sense, high 
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and noble as it is, but actsin harmony with, and is modified 
by, the endless variety of genius with which it exists in 
connection: it approves, in the perpetration of the dark- 
est crimes, and ministers no rebuke for the most glaring 
infraction of the moral law. As the honest, but benighted 
Pagan, with savage violence, tears the palpitating heart 
from its seat, amid the agony and torture of the unfortu- 
nate victim, he feels the joy of an approving conscience, 
and thinks he receives the smiles of an equally approving 
heaven. So, also, as the earnest and sincere-hearted dev- 
otee gathered, with pious enthusiasm, the fuel around the 
stake of the devoted object of persecution, and saw the flames 
rising around, and sending pain into every nerve of the 
withering victim, he felt both the promptings of duty, and 
the satisfaction of its faithful performance. By the same 
species of perversion, conscience may be used to restrain 
man from the discharge of the plainest obligation. The 
hand of charity may be stayed, and the office of kindness 
withheld by this heavenly attribute of mind, when misdi- 
rected by passion. 

The impulsion to worship, and, in that, the recognition 
of that overruling intelligence whese infinite will is uni- 
versal, omnipotent and infinite law is found to exist 
equally as an element of the human mind. ‘This, no less 
than the other, is controlled in its manifestations, by the 
peculiar developments of mental nature with which it 
may be associated. Man’s propensities, aspirations, pas- 
sions, vices, and virtues, all enter into the composition of 
his religion, and jointly determine the spirit and character 
of his worship. His God is but his own attributes ex- 
panded into his highest conceptions of greatness and per- 
fection. His heaven is but the boundless gratification of 
his own desires, and his worship but the use of those means 
that would placate his own wrath, or win his own favor, 
conceiving his deity to be possessed of his own character. 
And his hell but tortures the offender against the will of 
his deity, as he would punish the insulter of his own per- 
son, or the violator of his own law. Religion, as other 
things, grows rather out of the heart, than is planted, by 
the use of external agencies, in it. It is rather developed 
in man’s mental organization, than engrafted, by for- 
eign means, upon it. To bring forth the moral law in the 
conduct, the life of man, and embody a system of true 
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religion in his. faith, his mind must be improved, his pas- 
sions corrected, his thoughts purified, elevated, and per- 
vaded with the sentiments of love; in fine, all the attri- 
butes of both, unfolded and vitalized in his own mental! 
nature. Ascending to the very well-spring of human af- 
fections, motives, thoughts, and faith, it must be purged of 
its impurities, remodeled, altered, and made anew, in the 
life of a more perfect being, before either will be made 
manifest in his conduct and principles. That man in 
whose mind there ruled the passions of malice, hate, san- 
guinary cruelty, and murderous revenge, could, by no pos- 
sibility, enter into a living conception of the true charac- 
ter of God—the embodiment of boundless benevolence and 
infinite love—or comprehend or feel the spirit of those in- 
stitutions adapted to the highest perfection of human char- 
acter. 

These remarks upon the individual man, which may 
have been unduly extended, have been introduced to show 
and illustrate the necessary dependence of principles, faith, 
and rules of action, upon mental organization. And what 
has been established of man singly, is true of him collect- 
ively, since it has already been shown, that the same law 
governs the manifestations of man in both. The remain- 
der of this article will be taken up with a further illustra- 
tion of the principle, by reference to the history of some 
of the institutions of mankind. 

The entire agency of mental constitution, in the pro- 
duction of these institutions, is most apparent in their cre- 
ation and change, and the entire dependence of one upon 
the other is there most obvious. In the condition of 
institutions already formed, we do, indeed, observe a coin- 
cidence between their character, and that of the people 
among whom they exist; and in their operation we see 
active, the animating and strengthening power of mind. 
But it is in the formation of new, and the modification of 
old social, political and religious systems, that mind is ex- 
hibited in the office of creator, moulding the creature in 
its perfect likeness, and impressing upon it its complete 
image. 

No careful reader of history has failed to remark the 
peculiarities that distinguish the government, religion, 
literature ; in fine, the whole body of civilization of mod- 
ern Europe and Anglo-Saxon America, from all others the 
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race of man has ever brought forth. The gradual devel- 
opment and growth of this civilization, receiving its pecu- 
liar character from the genius of the people originating it, 
can be distinctly traced in the history of those tribes, who, 
issuing from their hives in the North, overran Southern and 
Western Europe, completing the ruin of the weak and tot- 
tering fabric of the Western Roman Empire, and whose 
descendants have built up the modern nations of that con- 
tinent, and given birth to this civilization. These tribes 
were characterised by a passionate fondness for war, and 
an absurd tenacity of personal liberty, a restless and per- 
petual activity, an individual independence, and an in- 
domitable energy of character. Their military democracy 
in their primitive homes in the North, with their bloody 
religion represented by a most sanguinary deity, reflected 
these characteristics with a frightful fidelity. Though they 
changed the form of their institutions, to some extent, 
when they wandered to the South, they embodied in them 
the same prominent and distinctive developments of mind. 
By a species of transmigration, the same soul was trans- 
ferred from the body of their old institutions into the form 
of their new. They had an equivalent for the freedom of 
their democracies in the North,—the license and turbu- 
lence of their feudal system of the South. Though they 
relinquished the Scandinavian religion, in embracing 
Christianity, they transformed it in the mould of their own 
passions, pervading it with their own spirit, and develop- 
ing in it their own attributes of character. The religion 
of Christ, with them, breathed the spirit of revenge and 
blood; the cross was the ensign of slaughter and devasta- 
tion; the vengeance of Heaven was averted by bribes; 
and the favor of God bought by gold. 

This same sovereign control of their genius over their 
institutions, is exhibited in the whole history of Europe ; 
so much so, indeed, that the latter is an infallible index to 
the ruling passions of the former, and to their degree of 
civilization. As the feeling of religion strengthened and 
deepened in their minds, the spiritual arose ascendant over 
the civil power—everything took a spiritual character, and 
assumed a religious object. And conversely as it weak- 
ened and lost its ascendency in the mind, so it, also—this 
same spiritual power—declined, and the civil again ruled 
in the temporal affairs of man. The progressive destruc- 
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tion of the despotism of religious feeling in the mental 
developments of man, was followed immediately by a re- 
laxation of ecclesiastical tyranny in his institutions. Per- 
manent changes in the feelings of mankind are wrought 
slowly. It required the lapse of ages before the Papal 
rule could be successfully overthrown in Europe. At the 
time of Huss, Jerome, and Wickliffe, the public mind was not 
prepared for the revolution they proposed: at the time of 
Luther and Zwinglius, an opposition to Catholic rule, and 
a desire of religious liberty, manifested itself simultane- 
ously in France, Germany, and Switzerland, and mind, as 
resistless as necessity itself, in her demands, could not be 
overcome by the terror of arms. She asserted her inde- 
pendence from the dominancy of superstition,—man as- 
serted and obtained his liberty from the tyranny of reli- 
gious despotism. 

A different mode by which the genius of a people shape 
their institutions, is witnessed in the progressive develop- 
ment of the political constitutions of Europe, and espe- 
cially of England. As the masses of England were pro- 
gressively enlightened, and that mental disparity that so 
widely separated the learned and ignorant, the ruler and 
subject, was gradually lessened, so those distinctions recog- 
nised in the despotism of their government, were corres- 
pondingly reduced, and power and privilege were more 
equally distributed among all classes. So of France; and 
the resistance the king opposed to the demands of the public 
mind, concurrently with the operations of other causes, 
produced the French revolution, which so long filled Eu- 
7 with fire, slaughter, and blood. 

eferring to another quarter of the globe, and another 
part of the world’s history, we find, in the rise and growth 
of Mohammedanism, another admirable illustration and 
proof of the proposition under discussion. It was origin- 
ated by a wild, dreaming, fanatical enthusiast in Arabia, 
who, collecting a sufficient number of adherents around 
him, propagated it by the sword, with wonderful success. 
The secret of that success was the perfect adaptation of 
that religion to the genius of the people. The mind of 
Mohammed reflected, in miniature, the character of the 
Arab—wild, fierce, sanguinary, and restless. His religion, 
embodying his character, breathed, therefore, their love of 
rapine and plunder, of outrage and blood. It met a hear- 
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ty response in the bosom of the cruel and unfeeling Turk, 
and no less inhuman Tartar. Though the Persian received 
it, he materially altered it, bending its flexible form to his 
genius, and Islamism reflects as perfectly his character as 
it does in another shape—that of the Arab, Turk, or Tar- 
tar. But, flexible as that religion is, all the terrors of the 
most frequent and dreadful invasions have not been able to 
establish it among the Hindoos. Their country has 
streamed with blood; they have seen the fanatic and fierce 
invader, maddened with his obstinacy, carry fire, devasta- 
tion, slaughter and death over the plains of Hindostan, 
leaving smoking ruins, and slaughtered thousands of the 
inhabitants, to mark his terrible career,—all could not 
shake his firmness, and reconcile him to a faith so totally 
at war with his nature. 

The wants of the human mind run parallel with its ten- 
dency ; and the development of those institutions, harmo- 
nious with the peculiar genius of a people, is aided by a 
moral necessity, which exists in their condition. That 
system of criminal jurisprudence produced by the charac- 
ter of a people, and, therefore, reflecting and embodying 
that character alone, will regulate and restrain the mani- 
festation of those passions predominant in their minds. 
Is a people cruel, merciless, and rapacious, its punish- 
ments will, and ought to have a degree of severity propor- 
tioned to the severity of these passions. Milder punish- 
ment will not answer, inasmuch as those motives to which 
they appeal, are destroyed in the overwhelming domi- 
nancy of these passions. The terror of the penalty must 
increase correspondingly with the power of the propensi- 
ty. It seems wisely ordained in the mental coustitution 
and moral government of man, that all the passions of the 
human mind originate their own means of restraint. The 
force of impulse, and power of cruel feeling, are reflected 
in the severity of the criminal code, and thus, in embody- 
ing character, the wants of society are answered. The 
divine sanction and wisdom of the government of Moses, 
were in its adaptation to the genius of the Jews, and con- 
sequent answering to the necessities of their moral condi- 
tion. lregret that space will not permit this interesting 
proposition to be properly expanded and duly explained 
here, for I would especially urge its truth, extending its 
application to capital punishment, and other questions in 
criminal jurisprudence at the present time. 
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The general proposition that I have labored to prove, 
involves inferences and direct consequences of vast mo- 
ment to mankind. The whole law of Reform depends 
upon it, if it be correct, and it points out the true agency 
of the social, political, and religious regeneration of the 
world. It is, therefore, recommended to the careful atten- 
tion of all who seek the elevation of humanity, and the 
realization of that glorious destiny in prospect, of high 
moral excellence, and complete mental development for 
the whole race of man. 


Art. VI.—ARTS AND THE ARTIST. 
BY ARLINGTON. 


Tue positive influence of the Fine Arts upon moral, in- 
tellectual, and physical development, has not, and, per- 
haps, cannot be easily defined. We might say, that it has 
been unlucky that the great moving power of modern 
progress came, more from accident than otherwise, in di- 
rect contact with the glories of Art. The master spirits, 
in that contest of youthful energy with the concentrated 
wisdom of manhood, saw, in Art, an engine of powerful 
strength, which had been commanded to hold in thraldom 
the wandering fancies of the ignorant masses. It was easy 
to perceive that the senses were led captive by these al- 
lurements, but that they did not effeminate. For, surely 
we may not call that admiration of the purely beautiful 
effeminacy, which leads the mind from one gradation of 
beauty to another, until it assimilates us to the great Giver 
of Love, as he was presented to us in his earthly mani- 
festation. 

The influence of Art upon Grecian and Roman develop- 
ment, was spoken of in just and noble terms, in a former 
number of this work.* But we may be assured that it has 
not been without its influence in the more modern times. 
Glance we at Italy, in the days of Leo X., before the hand 
of Progress, then for the first time boldly presented, had 


* Herald of Truth, Art. XX VII, Mission of Art. 
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written upon her gorgeous structures, Mene, Mene, Tekel, 
Upharsin. 

The physical situation of the church, which had, un- 
doubtedly, its proper influence, was most happy for en- 
gendering, at that time, what was truly great and noble. 
The spirit of the Past had resigned the “ Mistress of the 
World” to her care. The statues of Pagan divinities had 
been removed from their magnificent resting places; and 
where the priest of Jupiter had led, in triumph, the white 
bull a sacrifice to the “ Omnipotens Pater,” the meek song 
of “good will to man” had risen to Him who had been 
offered upon Calvary. Memories of the Past hung around 
her like the liquid mists of an autumnal sunset, impressing 
the mind with a full sense of the grand and beautiful. 
Art triumphed upon earth! but she brought her garlands 
of victory to adorn the altars of the church. The won- 
drous Raphaelle drew, in a halo of glory, the divine crea- 
tions of his mind, as it sympathized with the pathos of hu- 
manity ; Correggio toiled upon her altar-pieces of “ twi- 
light saints,” until his mighty mind burst in its own socket ; 
and Michael Angelo, with the energy, concentration and 
zeal of all others combined, reared her mighty “domes of 
worship”; but, not content with this, painted her circle of 
living prophets, and “The Last Judgment.” The Medi- 
cian Venus, which the Greek, in his wild dreams, had 
drawn from the foam of the Agean sea, gave place to the 
calm, expressive form of the Mother of Christ; the Apollo, 
with his full-drawn bow, was supplanted by David, with 
his shepherd’s sling; Sampson had triumphed over Her- 
cules; and the immortal Gladiator, in his dying agonies, 
was passed by to contemplate the holy countenance of the 
Son of God, redeeming man from his sins by an ignoble 
death. 

Can any one doubt that these things—this glorious de- 
velopment of Art—had a salutary effect upon the minds of 
men? But ifit be said by some, that these were the golden 
times that will return no more, for we live in an age 
when meg is the great idol reared up, to which the mon- 
arch doffs his crown, and the poet his laurel, we will ac- 
knowledge that the spiritual merit of Art has but little 
chance of success in such a clamor. Nevertheless, there 
is within Art the same living soul that stamped immortal- 
ity upon the brow of the Greek. We have, indeed, fallen 
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into the vapors of utility; but we may return to the sun- 
light, and become once more conscious of our existence, 
where the powers of the soul and body move in harmony. 
Do you ask, how is this to be accomplished? By Art! 

The peculiarity of Grecian civilization was a simplicity 
which we have not approached, and which can only be 
obtained by a manly reason, deeply imbued with a sense 
of the beautiful in Nature and Art. We see them tender 
and energetic,—the most profound analysis and luxurious 
imagination, combined, to produce a magnificent whole, 
ever since the standard of perfection to an admiring world. 
In the Hebrew development, there was an excess of the 
spiritual over the intellectual; but, in those bursts of in- 
tense passion, which pass before us as legions of storm 
clouds, how indelibly are they stamped with the compan- 
ionship of Nature. The mind receives an indirect impress, 
and tends to whatever is often presented for its contem- 
plation. There is within every man an imprinted sense 
of the pure and beautiful; an ideal, which, perhaps un- 
consciously, he worships, and he approaches to perfection, 
as he harmonizes to that which is revealed to him by his 
own reason and imagination. If it be not the task of his 
existence to approach this, he is notrue man. From the 
individual characteristics of man, this ideal differs in each ; 
but all recognize the principles of beauty upon which it is 
founded, wherever it is presented. It is, then, for the Art- 
ist, above all men, to present these to our view ; we should 
seek them in our daily walks and avocations of life, until 
we realized the idea of our existence. 

The true Artist, then, is a great moral teacher, and, as 
such, should assume his station among the honored of the 
earth. It matters not how far some of the profession may 
have degraded their calling, there are those of the pure 
character in our midst, to whom we shall presently refer. 
The priests who minister at the altar, are of the people’s 
own choosing. The character of the Artist can only be 
appreciated, when we have a true understanding of Art. 

The monuments of the Fine Arts are manifestations of 
man’s divinity. Passion, illuminated by Reason, is the 
creative development. Art is superior to Science,—as far 
superior as creation is to knowledge. For Science is the 
subjection of the mind to the relations existing in the 
world of Nature; but Art is the subjection of the living 
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forms and laws of Nature to the ideas existing in the 
mind. Thus, whenever you have a substance capable of 
being molded into a form which passion presents to the 
intellect, you have a work of Art. And in proportion as 
the plastic power can subdue the material substance to its 
conceptions, will be the perfectness of the work, the great- 
ness of the Artist. This, in Raphaelle, was pathos; in 
Correggio, harmony ; and in Michael Angelo, the greatest 


of them all, passion ; for we see, in his works, the mind of 


Isaiah in another phase. The most perfect mode of utter- 
ance is Language, but scarcely inferior is Painting and 
Sculpture ; but, as the perfection of each consists in tri- 
umphing over its material, no proper superiority can be 
claimed. The influence of Painting and Sculpture are su- 
perior to Language upon physical development, for we 
assimilate to that which we see. ‘The Grecian Phidias did 
not model his statues from the forms existing around him, 
but they were his own creation, and the people, recognizing 
in them the eternal principles of beauty, grew into their 
likeness. 

In our own land, the Artist is not appreciated ; he is not 
recognized as a laborer, working in the ranks of Progress, 
with earnest desires for the world’s regeneration. Yet, 
when true to his calling, he is such, and his influence shal! 
not be lost. There is nothing more chilling, than to be 
working for the benefit of our fellow men, and see them 
turn away from us with a look of scorn. It is a brave 
heart that will not despair under such treatment, and turn 
his back to the plow. But, thank God, there are such hearts, 
that, deeply imbued with the gloriousness of their calling, 
brave the storm without a murmur. They are a blessing 
to the race, and, in future days, will give a more exalted 
idea of Humanity than any other men of the age. Such 


was the lamented Allston, glorious, although the chill of 


the atmosphere of the age in which he had been cast, 
struck him to the heart, and palsied his arm. They pine, 
in our midst, for a companionship which they do not ask. 
They stand ready to administer at the altar of the Beauti- 
ful, but no disciples wait upon their winged words; they 
are condemned to die unheard; and when one of these 
depart, we feel that there is a tone broken off in the chant 
of Nature, as she pleads, with her silvery voice, for man 
to approach her vestibule, and gaze upon her unrivalled 
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beauties. We say to these souls, do not despair! and to 
our own brother, whose hand we clasp with so much 
pleasure, for want of language of our own, we will read 
from the great spirit of Germany, Schiller :— 


“Here I would say to the young disciple of Truth and Beauty, 
who would know how to satisfy the noble impulse of his heart, 
through every opposition of the century, I would say, give the 
world beneath your influence, a direction towards the good, and the 
tranquil rhythm of time will bring its development. You have 
given it this direction, if, as a teacher, you have elevated its 
thoughts to the necessary and eternal; if, while acting or compos- 
ing, you transform the necessary and eternal into an object of its 
impulse. Create the conquering truth in the modest stillness of 
your soul; array it in a form of beauty, that not only thought will 
pay it homage, but sense lovingly comprehend its presence.—Live 
with your century, but be not its creature; bestow upon your con- 
temporaries not what they praise, but what they need; share with 
a noble resignation their punishment, without showing their fault; 
and bend with freedom beneath the yoke, which, with equal ill 
grace, they miss or suffer—Wherever you find them, encircle 
them with noble, great, and spiritual forms; invest them with the 


symbols of all that is excellent, till reality bends to the ideal, and 
Nature to Art.”’ 


These thoughts have been elicited by the noble exertions 
of our fellow citizens to found in our city a permanent es- 
tablishment of the Fine Arts, and from the sense of pleas- 
ure which we have received in the last two productions 
which have proceeded from the easel of Mr. John P. 
Frankenstein. Although they have already been the re- 
cipients of much praise, and very little censure, we design 
a few words, and we approach the subject with the same 
feelings as when the paintings were before us. Of the 
artistical execution, the plastic power, we have little to 
say; indeed, nothing, except that their superiority in this 
has called forth more envy than just criticism. And, more- 
over, we have seen more goodness and moral purity 
stamped upon the face of a deformed creature, than any 
embodiment of beauty. The object of the few remarks 
which we make, will be, not to inquire what pleasure 
they gave to the senses, but what lesson they taught to the 
soul. What impression of moral truth and excellence did 
they convey? for, if they failed in this, they are not true 


works of Art, and the sooner they are consigned to obliv- 
ion, the better. 
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In the first of these pictures, “Christ in the Preetorium,” 
the design was to embody the moral sublimity of Humility, 
and he has chosen an historical fact, that it may be more 
easily presented to the intelligence, arising upon that par- 
ticular point of time, when the Roman soldiers, without 
any provocation whatever, had clothed him in purple, and 
crowned him with thorns, bowing before him, crying “ Hail, 
King of the Jews!” and he has presented the subject with 
unusual vividness. The center is occupied by the princi- 
pal figure, the “Son of Man,” he who spoke as man never 
spoke, because each word was the expression of purity 
and love; who had never turned away from distress, but 
diffused life and pleasure wherever he wandered, is sur- 
rounded with the Roman soldiers, mocking and jeering 
his misconstrued words of love. To describe moral ap- 
pearances is almost impossible, and we shall not strive to 
accomplish it; but we can say, that never has the idea of 
a pure, philanthropic soul, suffering under the scorn of 
those who cannot comprehend it from its very majesty, 
been so ably depicted to our minds. The calm, internal 
suffering of that face, however far it be from our concep- 
tion of the “Saviour,” is too deeply impressed to pass 
away. Such pictures teach us “to suffer and be strong.” 
They give the mind an exalted conception of purity ; they 
open the sympathies, and draw humanity within the influ- 
ence of goodness. They link us, as by a magic spell, to 
all that is great and good in the Past, and we assume new 
ideas of harmony and order. 

The Artist, passing from historical fact, in the second, 
presented spiritual probability. One of the purest fancies 
(if fancy it may be called,) that ever presented itself for 
the belief of man, is that one held by so many of the pure- 
hearted, in many ages: that those who have been inter- 
ested in the happiness of their fellow men, while on earth, 
are permitted, after death, still to be present near them, 
and be influenced by the condition of those that they love. 
Noble and beautiful as the idea has always been, it gains 
in dignity and. interest, when presented, as it has been, in 
the characters of “Isaiah and the Infant Saviour.” The 
Saviour is seated upon the lap of his mother, who, al- 
though passive in the story, seems fully conscious of her 
exalted station, and is a fine embodiment of that meek- 
ness and purity which justly belongs to the weaker sex. 
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The spirit of the master prophet of Israel has come in con- 
tact with his soul, and he is startled. And here we see 
the triumphs of Art; without presenting the least sense of 
bodily fear, we see the whole existence of the “Child” 
alive to the impression wrought upon him. The soul has 
times of growth, which may be marked by an observer, 
and it often acquires the powers of a giant in a moment. 
Such is the exhibition made here. But, best of all is the 
figure of the prophet, grand and mighty, in a conscious- 
ness of being an oracle of the Most High. He gazes with 
enthusiasm upon the form which, seventeen hundred years 
before, had passed before his startled vision, and awakened 
within him those sublime strains: “Behold, a king shall 
reign in righteousness, and princes shall rule in judgment. 
And a man shall be as a hiding place from the wind, and 
a covert from the tempest; as rivers of water in a dry 
place; as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 
And the eyes of them that see shall not be dim, and the 
ears of them that hear shall hearken.” And the uplifting 
hand seems to be elevating itself, that it may stretch forth 
over the land, when he shall say again, “ Arise, shine; for 
thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon 
thee.” It was also an object of the Painter, to shadow 
forth, in this picture, the characteristics of the two great 
dispensations, by presenting, in one group, the representa- 
tive of each. The one, grand, mysterious, and shadowy ; 
the other, simple, revealed, and distinct, infusing a love 
that approaches inspiration, an affection that deserves our 
worship. 

It is to be very much regretted, that two such pictures, 
produced here in our midst, which have given evidence of 
a genius that shall make our name illustrious, should have 
been permitted to pass from us. But, perhaps it is best, 
for they have gone to that part of our country where they 
will yield a rich reward of fame. It would have undoubt- 
edly have been far more gratifying to the painter, could 
they have remained. We feel confident, however, that 
his future labors will meet with better success, and the cre- 
ations of his pencil will adorn our own halls and edifices. 
If, as a most talented divine of our city has said, this Val- 
ley, this Queen City, is to be the seat of Art, and the abode 
of the Beautiful, we say, men must be up and act. Cin- 
cinnati has long had the fame of producing the leading 
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Artists in the world,—how much longer must she bear the 
taunt of throwing them upon the charities of strangers for 
sympathy and support? There is, indeed, a twilight in 
the horizon; is it the prelude of a glorious day ? 

A few words more directly upon the Artist. We think we 
may say, with safety, that our city, at this time, presents more 
genius in the Fine Arts than can be produced in any other, 
or all other cities in the Union; we mean true original 
genius,—Frankenstein, Mrs. Spencer, Sonntag, and Jones. 
It will not beget any envy, when we say, that, of these, 
Frankenstein is, without doubt, at the head, not only in 
plastic power, but in his conceptions. Mrs. Spencer is his 
superior in the embodiment of passion; but, in that high 
refinement of Art, of which we have spoken, which char- 
acterized the Greek—passion, illuminated by reason—he 
has taken the place made vacant by the death of the great- 
est master of the Art in the nineteenth century—Allston. 


Arr. VII.—“OH MOTHER OF A MIGHTY RACE.” 
BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 


On mother of a mighty race, 

Yet lovely in thy youthful grace! 

The elder dames, thy haughty peers, 

Admire and hate thy blooming years. 
With words of shame 

And taunts of scorn they join thy name. 


For on thy cheeks the glow is spread 

That tints the morning hills with red; 

Thy step—the wild deer’s rustling feet, 

Within thy woods, are not more fleet; 
Thy hopeful eye 

Is bright as thine own sunny sky. 


Aye, let them rail—those haughty ones, 

While safe thou dwellest with thy sons. 

They do not know how loved thou art, 

How many a fond and fearless heart 
Would rise to throw 

Its life between thee and the foe. 
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They know not, in their hate and pride, 
What virtues with thy children bide ; 

How true, how good, thy graceful maids 
Make bright, like flowers, the valley shades ; 
What generous men 

Spring, like thine oaks, by hill and glen. 


What cordial welcomes greet the guest 

By thy lone rivers of the west; 

How faith is kept, and truth revered, 

And man is loved, and God is feared, 
In woodland homes, 

And where the solemn ocean foams. 


There’s freedom at thy gates, and rest 

For earth’s down-trodden and opprest, 

A shelter for the hunted head, 

For the starved laborer toil and bread. 
Power, at thy bounds, 

Stops and calls back his baffled hounds. 


Oh, fair young mother! on thy brow 

Shall sit a nobler grace than now. 

Deep in the brightness of thy skies 

The thronging years in glory rise, 
And, as they fleet, 

Drop strength and riches at thy feet. 


Thine eye, with every coming hour, 

Shall brighten, and thy form shall tower; 

And when thy sisters, elder born, 

Would brand thy name with words of scorn, 
Before thine eye, 

Upon their lips the taunt shall die. 


[Graham's Magazine. 
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538 SWEDENBORG DEFENDED 


Arr. VIIl.—THE NEW CHURCH. 
BY JOHN WHITE. 


Tracts ror tHe New Toes. No. 1. Letter to a Sweden- 
borgian. No.2. Science for All. New York: Published 
by John Allen, 139 Nassau street. 1847. 


Tuese are the first and second of a series of Tracts, the 
main object of which appears to be to defend Swepensore 
from his professed friends, by exhibiting the true practical 
bearing of his teachings upon the great Reform move- 
ments of this day, in contrast with the inert condition of 
the so-called “ Swedenborgian,” and other church organiza- 
tions. The first is decidedly of this character, and is all 
that I propose to notice at this time. The second will 
receive attention in a future number. 

To guard a man against his friends, would, at first sight, 
seem to be an unnecessary work. Yet, according to the 
showing of the Tract, the grounds taken by the professed 
disciples of Swedenborg, render this defence a high neces- 
sity. The writer plainly tells them that their movement 
is based upon an inadequate conception of the nature of 
the church, and that they entirely mistake Swedenborg, 
while they go about to build up an outward organization 
after the model of that sectarian exclusiveness which has 
divided the Old Church into fragments, utterly destroyed 
its unity, and rendered it, to all practical intents and pur- 
poses, a dead body. 

“The church,” says Swedenborg, “is a Man”; and it in- 
volves, therefore, every rightful element of human life. 
Thus, it is a most real and universal existence, co-exten- 
sive with the experience of human nature. But, accord- 
ing to the Swedenborgians, and in opposition to Sweden- 
borg, it is “a purely factitious, or artificial existence, hav- 
ing no relation to man as man, but simply as Christian 
man or Pagan man, Jewish man or Gentile man,—stand- 
ing in the variable intellect, not in the common life, of the 
race.” This fundamental error of theirs has caused them 
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to assume the form of “rival corporations,” vieing with 
their elder sectaries in building up, not the true church, 
but mere theological institutions for the support of certain 
creeds and doctrines. Hence they claim to themselves the 
name of the “ New Church,” and designate all other sects 
with the appellation of “Old Church.” Nothing could be 
more unfortunate than such a mistake; for, instead of 
recognising the highest duty of the church to consist in a 
strict regard to all the interests of this life, by binding all 
ranks and classes together in true social relations, and 
exercising a parental watchfulness over all, they are led 
to overlook these things altogether, and to fix their atten- 
tion almost exclusively upon a future state, and to post- 
pone, if not entirely to lose sight of, all progressive im- 
provement in this world. Thus persuaded themselves, 
they absorb and misdirect much of that youthful energy 
which the spirit of Christianity is everywhere awakening 
in the souls of men, but which, when freed from their 
deadening influence, will rapidly transform our present 
social chaos into heavenly order, and establish the king- 
dom of God among men. 

Reformers, I am well persuaded, will lend a glad ear to 
our bold protestant, who, in affirming that “Swedenborg 
is no Swedenborgian,” has opened the door of escape from 
the prison of sectism for many an ardent soul now ready 
to enter the ranks of human progression. I look upon the 
appearance of these Tracts as one of the most cheering 
signs of the new times. To use a figure, they come in 
the shape of a strong angel, with power to break asunder 
the most galling chains that ever fettered the human mind 
—the chains of religious sectarism. These once broken, 
the march of humanity will be rapidly onward. Read 
the following extracts: 


“No reader of Swedenborg needs be told, that the phrase ‘old 
church,’ as applied to any, or all, of the sects of his day, and the 
phrase ‘new church,’ as applied to any rival corporation either in 
esse or in posse, never once occur throughout his writings. He 
could not have so applied them, without manifest self-contradiction. 
For the new church, being, according to his representation, a spir- 
itual or universal economy, (embracing all men throughout the 
earth, of whatever color or creed, who, through the cordial rejec- 
tion of evils from the life, are in the internal acknowledgment of 
the Divine Humanity,) must, by his own shewing, forever disavow 
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every visible or literal limitation. He does not hesitate to declare, 
indeed, with all plainness, that the church descended from the Apos- 
tles had come to an end by its total immersion in evils and falsities, 
and yet in the same breath he declares that ‘ very few’ of its mem- 
bers were partakers of its corruptions, intimating that they prevailed 
chiefly with the leaders or rulers of the church. 

“Evidently, then, you and Swedenborg entertain very different 
ideas of the church, for with your notion these statements of his 
would be wholly unintelligible.” 

* * * * * * * * * 


“It is evident, then, that Swedenborg’s theory of the Church 
must have involved many things, of which ours at this day, and 
especially in this land, is wholly destitute. Our idea of the church 
is a very meagre and mean one. It is that of a collection of men, 
episcopally or otherwise organized, meeting together on Sundays 
for public worship. Abstract public worship, and you reduce the 
church to nonentity. It is with us an institution for public wor- 
ship, destitute alike of civil and political significance, possessing 
no shadow either of governmental or magisterial influence. It isa 
thing as much divorced from the ordinary interests and life of hu- 
manity, and hence from heaven, as the institution of Freemasonry, 
being wholly set apart to the advocacy of our interests beyond the 
grave. As at present constituted, it is the citadel and shield of 
individualism, or the selfish principle, to the maintenance of which 
all its legislation is addressed. It wholly ignores all questions of 
political and social reform, or if it does recognize them at all, it is 
only to stigmatize their gathering urgency with the name of ‘ infi- 
delity.’ But if ‘infidelity’ do the church’s proper work; if it re- 
ceive the inflowing truths of heaven, and apply them to social 
practice; if it prosecute the relief of human woe, and the conquest 
of human wickedness; if it affirm every assured conviction of the 
intellect, and every innocent hope of the heart; then what is there 
to hinder ‘infidelity’ becoming the true church of God? Is God 
a respecter of persons? Does he care for names? 

“Swedenborg had no such superficial notion of the church. 
His conception of it could not but involve the idea of the highest 
social use. The church, up to his time, was inseparably bound up 
with the government of society, and the question of its vigor or 
decline was simply a question, therefore, of social advancement or 
retrocession.. It was a question of the virwe of Christendom, 
whether it was increasing or diminishing. The church involved 
the whole framework of society; involved the relations of the aris- 
tocracy (kings, magistrates and priests,) to the people, and the re- 
lations of the people to each other; and, accordingly, to decide 
the problem of the church, to ascertain whether it any longer ful- 
filled the idea of its founder, was only, in other words, to ascertain 
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and decide whether Christendom, as then politically and ecclesi- 
astically organized, promoted or obstructed the best interests of the 
race; whether its attitude were favorable or hostile to the advance- 
ment of universal humanity. It was an inquiry as to the practical 
operation of the prevailing social ethics, whether that operation 
were, on the whole, favorable or not to the melioration of the com- 
mon life of man. It was no paltry question of sectarian politics, 
such as your attitude represents it, but a question whether all the 
sects—whether entire Christendom had not proved false to its mis- 
sion; whether, instead of any longer upholding and vindicating 
the divine truth, it had not become itself the pander to all unclean- 
ness and error. ‘Thus it was a far deeper question than any iouch- 
ing the validity of baptisms and sacraments, and one of an in- 
tensely practical character. 

“By ‘the end of the church,’ then, Swedenborg must have 
meant a very different thing from that which you ascribe to him. 
He means no such platitude, as that the public worship of his time 
was become corrupt, and was about to be superseded by a purer 
one. Public worship was then, as now, an apt expression of public 
sentiment, and the way to amend the one, therefore, would be 
through the gradual amendment of the other. But, at all events, 
Swedenborg occupied himself with none of these trivialities. He 
never intimated a quarrel with the formal worship of the sects, 
(except once, in regard to the withholding of the cup from the 
laity by the Romish church;) never says that the ordinances of 
ritual worship had been vitiated by the corruption of the priesthood, 
but broadly denies the possibility of any such thing; and confines 
his view wholly to the real or interior worship of the church, which 
he defines as standing in charity or mutual love, and of which he 
declares it for the most part destitute. ‘This was his sole care, to 
assert the eternal and indefeasible ethical principle. He proved 
charity, and not selfishness, to be the bond of society. He de- 
clared the inherent vice of all class or personal legislation; of 
every custom and law whose beginning, middle and end did not 
lie in charity. ‘The monarch might have never so absolute a per- 
sonal right to the allegiance of the subject; he had no true or 
divine right, save in so far as the subject’s welfare was his para- 
mount concern. The priest might have every accredited claim to 
the support of the people: he had no divine claim save in so far 
as his primary interest was their furtherance and growth in all truth. 
The husband and the wife might have every legal right to each 
other’s person: they had no divine right but what sprang from mu- 
tual love, or their internal meetness one for the other. So of parent 
and child, brother and sister, master and servant, friend and neigh- 
bor—in short, of every relation, natural, personal and civil—he 
sank his unsparing probe through the accumulated corruptions to 
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the truly divine depths of each, and brought to light the shrunken 
and nearly extinct virtue which yet sanctified them all. The di- 
vinely generated proprium, or selfhood, in man, he declared, was 
charity; and he traced the law to its outermost issues, proving 
virtue to be the only unimpeachable title to privilege or property in 
any sphere, and denying permanence to every institution, however 
hallowed by usage and prejudice, which does not, of its own na- 
ture, promote innocent relations between man and man. 

“The church, then, according to Swedenborg, had come to its 
end in this respect, that the life of charity was extinct in it. Among 
individuals, indeed, especially of the humbler classes, a remnant 
of it was still to be found; but in the high places of the church, 
among kings, and magistrates, and priests, it was scarcely, if at all, 
visible. Up to the time of the Reformation, although the doctrines 
of predestination, of the vicarious sacrifice of Christ, of the impu- 
tation of sin and righteousness, and justification by faith, were 
recognized in the church, yet they were, to a great extent, neutral- 
ized in practice by the doctrine of justification by works; a doc- 
trine logically inconsistent indeed with the others, but none the less 
acceptable to the unperverted conscience of the simple. The 
tyranny and corruptions of the hierarchy had then, however, 
reached their limit, and that famous Reformation took place which 
gave rise to the modern sectarism, and put out the little light that 
was still left in Christendom, by the public ratification, among the 
Christian powers, of the hideous dogma of ‘justification by faith 
without works.’ Hitherto charity had been long suspended be- 
tween life and death, scarcely vigorous enough to be called alive, 
scarcely feeble enough to be called dead. Protestantism at length 
gave it the coup de grace, and dismissed it to its native skies. 

‘*From this time forth, Christendom became the scene of endless 
and desolating wars, set on foot by the avarice and ambition of the 
reigning powers, and ending only in the impoverishment and de- 
basement of their people. The church of Christ resembled a huge 
Pandemonium, in which every giant lust stalked abroad uncon- 
trolled: every internal bond between it and heaven seemed snapped 
asunder: the lives and happiness of the people were remorselessly 
squandered to advance the flimsiest schemes of royal and priestly 
ambition; the offended vanity of a king’s mistress was, in fact, a 
sufficient pretext for the slaughter of unoffending thousands; the 
highest places of dignity were bought and sold; the administration 
of justice, even, was polluted by shameless venality; and thus bad 
sped on bad, until the whole of Christendom became one mass of 
festering corruption, in the comparison of which the tranquil tents 
of heathenism shone forth like the innocent abodes of the blest.”’ 

* * * * * * * 


“All the advancement which the natural life is capable of re- 
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ceiving, all the good and truth which nature is capable of embody- 
ing and illustrating, have their source in heaven. And inasmuch 
as the church is the earthly depositary and guardian of heavenly 
truths, so it is the channel through which heavenly influences 
descend to enrich the natural life. To ascertain, then, whether 
the church any longer performs its mediatorial function, and so re- 
mains the church, we have to inquire, not what Swedenborg or any 
one else says of it, but how it uses the universal truths of which it ‘ 
is the depositary, whether for its own aggrandizement, or for the 
benefit of the common life of man? We have to inquire how it 
stands related to human progress, or what are the prevailing influ- 
ences it sheds forth upon the nations? If its influence be to foster 
every improvement of the common life of humanity; if it cordially 
welcomes every addition to the sum of human comfort, and labors 
to give it diffusion; if it developes every truth of science, and every 
method of art, whose effect is to equalize the enjoyment of human 
life; if, rejoicing to stand in the van of humanity, and to be the 


E channel of heaven’s best gifts to earth, it postpones all question of 
; its own revenues to the grand question of the redemption of the race 
; from ignorance and sin, then no one can doubt that it is a true 
E church, blessed both of God and man. But if it enact an exactly 
P contrary course to this; if it accept no truth in science or art but 


what makes for its own glory; if it exalt its own dogmas into the 

standard of opinion for the race; if it monopolize to itself every 

advance of human invention, and become a miserable trader in the 

bounties of Providence, seeking always to make the rich richer, 
E and the poor poorer; if, in short, in every practicable way, it deny 
the universal love and providence of God, calling itself the exclu- 
sive people of God, and claiming thereupon the allegiance of every 
other people, then can one as little doubt that it is a false church, 
accursed both of God and man.” 









In the following extract will be found a distinction be- 
tween piety and charity, not usually attended to; showing 
that the former without the latter is not worth possessing. 













“But, at all events, I repeat that the churcii in Swedenborg’s 
idea was one with the moral life of Christendom, as contained in 
its social, political, and ecclesiastical institutions. The life of man 
: therein exhibited was debased by the gradual extinction of charity, & 
: or brotherly love, as a recognized principle of public action. 

Christendom was not then, any more than now, destitute of enthu- C 
: siastic piety. But piety was no equivalent, in his estimation, for : 
; charity. He had a just regard for piety: he thought it beautiful 
c in its sphere, beautiful ¢- -~ -~pression of individual temperament, 
but its sphere was not that of life. This sphere belongs to charity *; 
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wholly. Piety was good then, he said, only when charity gave it 
life. Apart from charity it was dead, and sure to plunge its con- 
ceited votary into all manner of aridity and acridity. Sweden- 
borg’s hope for the church, then, did not lie in any increase of its 
piety, since, in the nature of things, piety could be no substitute 
for charity. His popular contemporaries, Wesley and Whitfield, 


were of a different opinion. They, too, deplored the evils of 


Christendom, but they thought the true panacea lay in the increase 
of its piety. They set about an agitation to this effect, and accom- 
plished it to some extent. What has been the result? Is the state 
of Christendom any better now than it was before? I admit that 
it exhibits an increase in piety, of course; but what I ask is this, 
has its increase in piety produced any proportionate increase of hu- 
man prosperity? Is the general life of man in Christendom one 
whit less miserable, one whit more elevated on that account? 
Every candid observer must answer in the negative. For it is the 
peculiarity of what is called ‘evangelical religion,’ to deaden men’s 


sympathies for the actual and present ills of humanity, in favor of 


their possible future ills; and so to neutralize much of the energy 


which would otherwise have been available for the mitigation of 


human suffering. I joyfully acknowledge that the human mind 
has received an impulse of elevation within the last century, to 
which we find no parallel in the past. But what I affirm is, that 
the ‘evangelical’ movement in the church is in no manner entitled 
to the credit of this achievement. It has always been hostile to it. 
For so far as its influence has extended, it has had the unhappy 
effect of disturbing the true rationality of the human mind, and so 
of withering its beneficent action. It has taught its subjects to re- 
gard Ged as the true author of calamity, and to spend their whole 
lives in deprecating his wrath and vengeance. It has taught them 
to regard nature as an unprogressive field, accursed by the arbitrary 


fiat of God, to be softened by no tears, to be enriched by no toil of 


its victims. It is essentially anti-social. It cares only for its own 
soul. The ameliorating progress of science, accordingly, in late 
years, has met with nothing but obstruction from the progress of so 
called ‘evangelical religion.’ They are, in fact, the antagonist in- 
fluences of the day. 

“*Swedenborg was bound to reject piety, therefore, as the all- 
sufficient remedy for the evils of Christendom. Still less sympa- 
thy, if that were possible, had he with the Romish error, now be- 
coming English, also, of the church being constituted by the Word 
and its sacraments. ‘The Church of God,’ he everywhere affirms, 
‘is A MAN ’—in all the height and breadth of that much-abused word. 


Whosoever is internally a man, by the conscientious rejection of 


evils from the life, is.a church in its least, and therefore its purest 
form. And the church universal is a church, only because it is 
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made up of veritable men. ‘The Lord’s kingdom in the earths,’ 
says he, ‘consists of all those who are principled in good, and who, 
though dispersed throughout the whole orb of earths, are still one, 
and, as members, constitute one body. Such is the Lord’s king- 
dom in the heavens; there the universal heaven resembles one 
man, who is therefore called (maximus homo) THE CHIEF MAN.” 
Whatsoever there be, then, of purity in human affection, of truth 
in human intellect, of beauty or beneficence in human action,— 
these, according to Swedenborg, and a greater than Swedenborg, 
constitute the Church of God on earth. Men may inherit very 
various theologies, but charity in the life melts and fuses all these 
varieties into indistinguishable unity. Thus the church stands 
utterly aloof from persons and places. It disdains the generation 
of space and time. It is the marriage of Goodness and Truth in 
the human soul, and it becomes visible only in the legitimate off- 
spring of such marriage, which are just or benevolent actions.” 


If in the foregoing there be not found a sufficiently 
pointed rebuke to the sectarian exclusiveness of the self- 
styled New Church, the extract which follows will cer- 
tainly supply that defect. After assuring the “Sweden- 
borgians” that their idea of the church, as exhibited in 
their practice, widely differs from that of the new, or uni- 
versal church, the writer boldly tells them, that “they are 
in fact only a new sect, with no organic difference from 
the old sects, save in their acknowledgment of Sweden- 
borg’s writings.” He then proceeds: 


**Swedenborg looked upon sectarianism or separatism as a crying 
evil of Christendom. He thought that a difference of opinion on 
doctrinal subjects, ought never to divide those who were intent on 
reducing the divine commandments to life. He thought that various 
opinions on these subjects were not only inevitable, but desirable, 
as more fully attesting the true living unity of the church. But 
your separatism has a peculiarly odious aggravation. ‘The ordinary 
sects justify their exclusiveness on the plea that others reject some 
doctrine of the inspired word, which to their eyes is palpably pres- 
ent in it. You put this paltry zeal to the blush, by excluding from 
your fellowship all those who do not acknowledge the writings of 
Swedenborg. You exclude not only those who, professing to ad- 
mire the writings of Swedenborg, disagree with you as to their 
interpretation, but the far greater number of those who, actually 
knowing nothing of your doctrines, have never had any opinion 
about them one way or another. ‘This is a sectarianism that makes 
all the other sectarianism of the day, almost seem like true Christ- 
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ianity. It is to exclude from the ‘new church,’ the most exem- 
plary and divinely attested men in Christendom, for no other rea- 
son than that they have either not heard of your favorite author, 
or having heard calumnious statements only, do not in all honesty 
care to make his acquaintance. 1 can pardon the aptitude which 
ignorant or frivolous people shew to rank Swedenborg among the 
fanatics, when those who know the perfect humility of the man, 
and his total destitution of personal pretension, do not hesitate to 
render him this sickening idolatry. 1 have actually seen an elabo- 
rate attempt made in one of your periodicals, to exalt Swedenborg’s 
infallibility into an article of faith; and I have never yet heard 
the slightest disclaimer of its propriety. Has puerility a lower 
deep than this? 

** According to Swedenborg (Last Judgment) the new economy 
was to supervene not as a new visible sect, but as a spirit of free- 
dom and rationality in the old sects. It has come, or rather is now 
coming, as a spirit of Love among all the sects, flinging a veil of 
obscurity over those obtrusive doctrinals, whose fruit has always 
been disunion, and bringing into light those hidden charities whose 
only possible issue is peace. And if you had wished to exhibit 
this spirit in your embodiment for public worship, thus to afford the 
world some living illustration of the church that is coming, your 


course would now have conciliated the unmingled approbation of 


every friend of human progress. ‘A new commandment give | 
unto you, that ye love one another.’ How blessed a distinction 
had it been for you to commend to all the sects this ‘ new doctrine’ 
of charity, as one which had been all along involved indeed in 
their acknowledgment of the Lord, but had never got the hearty 
recognition it was so amply entitled to: to commend it to them, not 
only by studied words of eulogy, but by a diligent practice of its 
requirements, above all in your social or public worship. But no, 
you say, this does not suit us. The newness of the church by no 
means consists in doing its Lord’s will. It is wholly a personal and 
local affair. It consists in a new baptism, [a new faith, then, also, | 
a new infusion of vigor into the old ordinances, [why not new or- 
dinances outright?] a new ministry, a new ritual of worship; in 
short, a new visible corporation or sect, defined by a uniform bap- 
tism, and the maintenance of precisely similar religious opinions. 
Thus, consistently, you forbid me to take the Lord’s supper, until 
I shall have undergone this conventional baptism, and admitted this 
sameness of religious opinion. And thus do you dishonor that new 
and universal church, whose distinctive glory lies in its opening 
wide its arms of love to the good of all religions, Christian and 
Mahometan, Jew and Pagan alike, and degrade its majestic herald 
into the mere minister of an upstart and conceited ecclesiasticism. 

“1 speak with no unrighteous warmth. Who in view of the light 
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which is pouring into the world at every inlet, and inciting men to 
an ardor of philanthropic inquiry and action, such as they have 
never before felt; who that beholds the vigorous and searching 
criticism of our social evils which now abounds,—sure precur- 
sor of their speedy disappearance!—and witnesses in our legisla- 
tive halls, in our scientific and literary assemblies, how the popular 
heart warms to every avowal of manly or charitable sentiment; 
who, in short, that witnesses the new birth which faith, and hope, 
and charity now find in every breast, and sees its divine ground 
and warrant in the universal truths of the church, can help glowing 
with shame and indignation, to see those truths systematically per- 
verted from their healing and legitimate purpose, which is the up- 
building of universal humanity, into the exclusive service and 
glory of the old, and, to all human ends, worthless sectarianism ? 

“If indeed you were visibly distinguished from all other men, 
by the possession of goodness and truth, or the true faith of the 
Divine Humanity, then you would have some show of reason in 
claiming our visual acknowledgment of you as the church. ‘The 
universal of faith on man’s part,’ says Swedenborg, ‘is that he 
should confide in the Lord’s salvation; and because none can so 
confide but he who leads a good life; therefore, this is also implied 
in believing on him.’ Dare you lay your hands on your hearts, 
and say that you alone of all the earth lead a good life? Thus 
that you alone of all the earth believe in the Lord? And if not, 
what a mere immodesty it is in you to flaunt the distinctive name 
of new church in our eyes, and stigmatize your rival corporations 
by that of old church! Your intellectual assent to these proposi- 
tions of Swedenborg, does not constitute you a good man, nora 
believer in the Lord. Why, then, on the simple ground of such 
assent, do you challenge the world’s visual recognition of you as 
the Lord’s church? The world will say with the apostle James, 
that it would rather see your works than your faith, rather see the 
spirit than the body! When these shall be found to distinguish 
you visibly from all the rest of mankind, it will be time enough to 
assert a pretension, which, under present circumstances, appears 
every way childish and preposterous. ‘If ye fulfil the royal law 
of charity, ye do well,’ and can afford to be indifferent to every 
name under heaven, indifferent to all those external gauds which 
are the life of little minds. ‘But if ye have respect to persons’— 
that is, for example, if you make the personal accident of a man’s 
attitude towards Swedenborg, the condition of your communion and 
sympathy, rather than goodness of life— ‘ ye do ill’; and the world 
will not fail to estimate your claim to the name you assume at its 
true worth. 

**] am persuaded, my dear sir, that the time has come for sen- 
sible men to cease pluming themselves on these small differences 
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from one another. [ am very far from counselling the disuse of 
the ordinances of public worship. I plead solely for the exaltation 
of their use. I would use them on a scale of enlargement suited 
to their true internal significance. 1 would lift them out of their 
old, limited, and no longer rational function, which is that of sepa- 
rating Christian from Pagan, into their new, universal, and worthy 
application, which is that of uniting all good men without respect 
to their formal religious differences, in one divine brotherhood. 
Rationally acknowledging in Christ the Lord of all worlds—the 
Father of all the souls that breathe—Il would be eager to extend 
the memorials of his earthly history to every one that claims them, 
to every soul in whom the faintest image of the divine paternity 
dwells. If there be not a width in these ordinances sufficient for 
this purpose, let us at once say so, and lay them aside as no longer 
congruous with the doctrine of Christ; but so long as we hold a 
doctrine of Christ affiliating all the good and truth of humanity to 
him, let us be ashamed to desecrate the symbols of his presence 
by either personal or geographical restrictions. Literal Christ- 
ianity has been hitherto a mere territorial distinction. It must 
cease to be this, or cease to flourish. It must now expand to the 
dimensions of spiritual Christianity, or it must cease to claim men’s 
respect. For spiritual Christianity has always disdained territorial 
limitations, and the true Church of Christ, consequently, as Swe- 
denborg shows, has ever been co-extensive with the human race. 
Whosoever lives a life of charity—I do not mean a life of alms- 
giving, nor a technically devout life, but a really humane life, by 
the conscientious avoidance of whatever wrongs the neighbor—is 
ipso facto a member of that church, though he himself have never 
heard the name of Christ. In a word, true humanity constitutes 
the Church of Christ, and everything else is ‘mere leather and 
prunella.” This sentiment is getting a wide and deep acceptance 
of the human mind, and any sect which arrogates to itself another 
basis, is sure accordingly to reap an increasing harvest of contempt 
and obloquy. A sect may increase numerically, as the Romish 
and several of the others are now doing, but strength lies no longer 
in numbers, butin truth. The strength of a sect is to be computed 
now, not by its numbers, but by its relation to human progress, by 
the measure of its recognition of the enlarging sphere of the hu- 
man mind. Only in the degree in which it allies itself with the 
legitimate activity of the human faculties, only as it strives to keep 
in view the ever-widening horizon of truth, is it strong. For truth 
alone is strong, truth as the instrument of human good. It is be- 
coming stronger than all men, and the sects of the old world, ac- 
cordingly, once so formidable to its dominion, are now rapidly 
losing their power to injure its feeblest follower. In this new world, 
we may say they are already totally impotent. The common life 
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of humanity disowns them all. They exist among us wilfully, or 
as a fruit of the competitive spirit, and not of an honest natural 
necessity. They represent the conflicting individual opinions, not 
the calm and unitary sentiment, of the nation. They belong to 
the old times, when rank was everything, and man nothing. Their 
meaning is personal, not human. They are the machinery of sect, 
not of religion. 

“| have the greatest respect for the members of these sects as 
related to the common life and purposes of humanity. I have no 
respect only for their sectarian relations. 1 have all esteem for 
their social excellence, not a whit for their party tactics. And | 
have the sincerest deference for their honest wants, none at all for 
their wilfulness. Many of them are my most valued friends and 
companions. Good husbands are they, good fathers, good neigh- 
bors, and good citizens. But the coming church requires them to 
be something more and better than all this, requires them to be good 
men as well. It requires them to love their fellow man, not be- 
cause he happens to be their kinsman, or neighbor, or fellow citi- 
zen, but simply because he is man. It requires them to love him, 
not for what he has of themselves in him, but exclusively for what 
he has of good in him, or for his proper measure of human worth. 
The church that makes this demand, is the only legitimate offspring 
of the Divine Humanity, is the only worthy travail of the Redeem- 
er’s soul. And it is, moreover, the clear prophecy of all history. 

“If history makes any one universal affirmation, it is this; that 
the grand disturbing element in human affairs, the one great obsta- 
cle to the Providential evolution of human destiny, has been the 
spirit of individualism, the spirit which prompts man to aggrandize 
himself at the expense of the common wealth. And if history 
makes any one promise accordingly more prominent than another, 
more instinct with divine truth than another, it is this: that this dis- 
turbing influence shall yet be tranquilized, and individual aggran- 
dizement be brought into strictest harmony with universal well- 
being. I conceive that no person can read history, uninfluenced 
by private ends, without finding this promise at its very dawn, 
much more along its middle progress, and most of all in the events 
which now indicate its rapid fulfilment. Look at the whole Provi- 
dential history of human nature, at those events which separate 
the human life from the animal, and compel the instinctive belief 
of a majestic and elevating Providence in human destiny. First 
you see individualism in man softened by subjection to the family— 
and next the tribal—bond; the patriarchal order being the earliest 
social form known to the race. Afterwards, as population increases, 
you see it still further mitigated by subjection to the municipal 
bond, the individual being brought into unity not merely with one 
family or tribe, but with all the families or tribes of one town; 
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which is the ancient civilization, or the era of Athens and Rome. 
And finally you see it still further modified by subjection to the na- 
tional bond, which brings the individual into unity not only with all 
his fellow townsmen, but with all his feilow countrymen. This is 
our present civilization. Thus you see the individual unit expand- 
ing successively into the family and tribal unity, into the municipal 
unity, and finally into the national unity. Its great final develop- 
ment into the unity of the race, is what remains for us to see; that 
development which shall make all the nations of the earth one so- 
ciety, or one united family, when a man shall love and serve not 
his own nation merely, but all the nations of the earth; when, ina 
word, his sympathies shall flow forth towards every brother of the 
race, purely according to the good that isin him. Let no good 
man doubt this consummation; the divine existence is thereby 
doubted. All history yearns for it. ‘The whole course of Provi- 
dence ensures it. Who that traces the beautiful Providential order 
by which the individual rises into the brother, the neighbor, and 
the citizen, can doubt that the crowning rise shall as surely be seen ; 
that, namely whereby the individual having already proceeded 
from the brother to the neighbor, and from the neighbor to the citi- 
zen, shall from the citizen rise into THE MAN,—rise into unity with 
all his race, giving to all men an equal regard, because all have 
the same divine parentage, and the same divine destiny. 

“Surely this is the Christian idea of human progress. Every dim- 
mest prophecy is inwardly radiant with it; every mournful psalm 
is cordially joyful with it. The whole life of Christ was a sacri- 
fice to it. How, then, has the church failed to enact it? Mainly, 
as Swedenborg has shown, by its persistent identification of good- 
ness with mere merit, by its habitual degradation of virtue into a mere 
instrument of personal gain. Christian men have looked upon 
virtue, not as the absolute end of their existence, but as a means 
to that end, which is individual aggrandizement. They have ac- 
cepted virtue as a divinely appointed means to a divinely appointed 
end, which is the individual aggrandizement of a portion of the race. 
They have regarded it as the established price of the divine favor, 
as entitling the saint to a more benignant treatment than the sinner, 
but not as in itself the sum of the-divine bounty. Hence the mo- 
rality of the church claims no root beyond the most superficial and 
variable ground of the imaginative faculty, and utterly disclaims 
the support of the serene and unitary reason. It presumes upon 
the divine regard for persons and classes, and denies His solicitude 
for humanity, or the race. It sees, accordingly, in man, only a 
form of self-love, and not of charity, or use. Thus, while it has 
done much to avouch the accidental and superficial differences of 
the race, it has done almost nothing to demonstrate its substantial 
unity. Hence the imperishable interests of morality, or the fulfil- 
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ment of the divine ends in humanity, imperatively demand the es- 
tablishment of a new church, which, being based upon the deepest 
intuitions of the reason, shall also put itself in harmonious relation 
with the laws of divine Providence, as revealed in the principles 
of natural order. 

“How this new condition of humanity is to be actualized, is a 
question which I do not propose to discuss with you. I hope, 
however, that the future issues of these Tracts may shed much 
probable light upon it. The question resolves itself into this: 
whether it falls within the scope of divine power to create a virtuous 
race upon the earth. The titular church takes the negative side of 
this question. It affirms that self-denial is of the essence of virtue; 
that man can not be good without it; and that any attempt of the 
Divine, consequently, to institute a virtuous progeny on the earth, 
a progeny in whom interest and duty, pleasure and conscience, 
shall perfectly harmonize and prompt to like issues, must necessa- 
rily prove fallacious. In short, it denies the glorious kingdom 
which the Scriptures predict for the Christ on earth, and insists 
that the work of redemption is perpetually, and, of its own nature, 
incomplete. The new or spiritual church, on the other hand, most 
definitely affirms the question. It declares this regenerate condi- 
tion of humanity to be the distinctive promise of Christianity; to 
be the inevitable implication of the truth of the Divine Humanity, 
and to constitute an indispensable basis and guarantee of the sta- 
bility of the highest heavens. Remove this hope, says the church, 
and you convert Christianity from a divine and universal truth into 
a passing superstition; you vacate the actual unition of the divine 
and human natures in the Christ, and consequently reduce the 
Divine into a wholly inoperative or impotent relation to his uni- 
verse. The church concedes, indeed, that all the actual virtue 
of our past history has involved self-denial; but then it alleges 
that this has been, only because humanity hitherto has been so 
little subject to divine order; because there has always been so un- 
righteous a conflict between nature and spirit, between interest and 
duty, as to make it impossible for man wholly to follow the one 
without doing violence to the other. But while reason bids the 
church regard this as the infantile experience of humanity, reve- 
lation bids it behold in God-Man both the source and the pledge of 
a maturer development, when it shall lay aside childish things, and 
find in the cheerful obedience of natural laws, a perfect satisfac- 
tion to every aspiration of the soul, and to every want of the body. 

“Thus you perceive that the coming church reverses no true 
verdict of history. It falsifies no lesson of past experience. It 
denies no fact of man’s spiritual declension. It accepts in all its 
length and breadth the fact of self-love. But it reconciles all this 
historic experience with true Providential mercy, which absolutely 
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exacts the evolution of an intellect in man, based in the stable har- 
monies of natural order. The endowment of this intellect is es- 
sential to the permanence of creation, and is the very end of the 
descent of the Divine to the Human, and the unition of the Human 
with the Divine. Thus the church reconciles the hitherto unmanage- 
able fact of self-love with the unimpeded operation of divine laws; 
with the great ends of creative love and wisdom. It perfectly har- 
monizes the law of self-love in man, with the law of universal love 
in God. It does not bid the natural mind revoke all history in 
order to re-ascend to its primal celestial conditions: it re-produces 
these celestial conditions themselves, in natural forms. It no longer 
exalts the inward or real, at the expense of the outward or actual; 
it proves the one to be an every way fit and indispensable expo- 
nent, basis and continent of the other. It does not bid us blush for 
our past history, any more than you now blush for the mistakes 
and wilfulness of your infancy; for it proves every event of history 
to have been a necessary means towards the actualization on earth, 
of the perfect order which is only truly realized in heaven. Right 
action is the crown and end of all individual culture; of all indi- 
vidual growth in goodness and truth. So the subjection of nature 
to distinctly human uses, or to a perfect social method, is the crown 
and end of the divine benignity towards the human race. It is 
henceforth the open secret of Providence. In short, the new 
church affirms the divinely wedded unity of matter and spirit, con- 
ciliates nature and regeneration, and harmonizes the profoundest 
truths of reason with the central fact of revelation. 

* Allow me now, in conclusion, once more to deprecate misun- 
derstanding. I am sure that no attentive reader of these pages 
can construe them into an assault upon any existing institutions of 
public worship. No one has a truer enjoyment, in many respects, 
of these institutions, than myself, and | should be glad to lend my 
aid in purifying and extending their forms. In all your attempts 
to institute a purer ritual, a ritual which shall ‘blend every highest 
method of art in the worthy celebration of the divine perfections, 
I accordingly feel a lively sympathy. But I can not confound any 
such institution with the church. The church is not primarily, nor 
yet secondarily, an institution for public worship. Properly, it is 
not an institution at all. The idea of congregation is not essential 
to it. It owns no locality but that which inheres in upright human 
action. It is a most internal, or divine, life in man, whose only 

nuine visible issue, therefore, is in every orderly natural action. 

n a word, the true visibility of the church is evinced not in any 
merely professional institutions, however imposing, but in a regen- 
erate social life. The new, or mystic Jerusalem, is neither a tem- 
ple nor a place; for God inhabits no temples but those of his own 
construction, and He is equally present in all places.” 
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This definition of the true church, which is yet to be 
established on earth, will find a hearty welcome in all 
actively upright minds; and there are thousands and tens 
of thousands of such, at this moment, imprisoned within 
the narrow spheres of sectarian institutions which proudly 
arrogate to themselves the name of the Church of God, 
while wholly neglecting to perform her appropriate works. 
Let, then, the upright in heart rejoice, for the day of their 
deliverance is at hand. The light that is even now pour- 
ing in upon us, reveals the true state of Christendom, and 
shows us that the church has become little else than an 
empty name, deluding the great mass of her votaries with 
the idea, that sermons, and prayers, and psalms, and alms- 
givings, are the true and rightful modes of worshiping God ; 
and that all attempts to reform the corrupt and debasing 
social institutions of the age, are but “infidel” in their 
character and origin; and thus, that the miseries which 
are now scourging the whole civilized world, with Chattel 
Slavery, Fraud, Famine, War, Poverty, and other evils, 
are dispensations of Divine Providence, instead of being, 
as they assuredly are, the legitimate results of false social 
institutions established by man, in his ignorance of the 
laws of Divine Order. 

Although the Tract, in its title, is addressed “to a Swe- 
denborgian,” it is none the less applicable to professing 
Christians throughout the world, and will, without doubt, 
be esteemed profitable by a very large class of minds not 
of the nominal church, but who have been repelled from 
it by the numerous fallacies it upholds—fallacies which 
are apparent to every sound and reflecting mind. It will 
prove a powerful instrument in neutralizing the powers 
of sectarians, which, although steadily diminishing by their 
own incoherence, are. notwithstanding, the greatest ob- 
stacles in the way of human advancement. That secta- 
rian religionists, more than others, do stand in the way of 
progressive Reform, is evident from this: that, in assuming 
the name and character of the true Church, they receive 
into their societies the young converts to Christianity, and 
then mislead them, as above shown. But, let us rejoice 
that the end has come. Let us be glad that we can now 
behold the outlines of a glorious Church, so pure, so attrac- 
tive, and of such widely extended sympathy, as to draw 
all men within her everlasting doors. 
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MINE AND OURS. 


Arr. IX.— MINE AND OURS. 


BY GOODWYN BARMBY. 


Mint is the little hand, puny and weak, 

Ours are the thousand arms, mountains to break ; 
Mine is the atom of clay for the grave, 

Ours is the Earth, with hill, valley and wave: 
Mine will evanish like corpse in the sod, 

Ours will arise to the Heaven of God! 


Mine is the secret prayer, breathed low and lone, 
Ours is the anthem of conquering tone; 

Mine is ,the little flower nurtured in dearth, 

Ours are the blossoming Edens of Earth: 

Mine will evanish like corpse in the sod, 

Ours will arise to the Heaven of God! 


Mine is the brain that but gleams like a spark, 
Ours are the thoughts like stars lighting the dark ; 
Mine is the heart that beats fearfully hurled, 
Ours are the heart-throbs that gladden the world: 
Mine will evanish like corpse in the sod, 

Ours will arise to the Heaven of God! 


Mine is the hermit-life, lone in its hours, 

Ours are humanity’s loves; thoughts and powers; 
Mine, scarcely mine, is this frame, doomed to fall, 
Ours is our God, common Parent of all! 

Mine will evanish like corpse in the sod, 

Ours will arise to the Heaven of God! 


{Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine. 
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NEGRO AND INDIAN. 


Art. X.—HUMAN RIGHTS. 





BY ARIEL. 




















Ir the term which stands at the head of this article were 
proposed to the different nations of earth for a definition, 
it would be found that no two would agree as to the par- 
ticulars that enter into, and make up the sum of “ Human 
Rights.” The African people conceive their rights to be, 

d the privilege of subjecting neighboring tribes; of taking ; 

; the conquered as slaves, or sacrificing them as victims to . 

| their idol gods. Denied these rights, and prevented from 
making gain of their prisoners, they throw themselves on 
their reserved right to destroy them, as witness the follow- 
ing extract taken from a recent paper: 


* ASCENSION, Ist January, 1847.—We have just received news 
of a most horrible massacre on the coast of Africa. A slave de- 
pot, called Gallineos, known to have 2,000 slaves ready for ship- 
ping, was so strictly blockaded by our cruisers, that the slave own- 
ers, finding it impossible to embark the slaves, and not wishing the 
fs expense of feeding them, actually, in cold blood, beheaded the 
whole number, placing their heads on poles stuck in the beach, 
saying, ‘if you will not allow us to make profit of prisoners we 
take in war, we will kill all.””’ 









It is true, this wholesale butchery was perpetrated by 
Slavers, but it is in accordance with the custom and habits - 
of the natives themselves, as witness this other extract: 












“A Hecatoms Sacririce.—A paragraph has been circulating, 
which we could not at first credit, on account of the barbarity de- 
tailed. A son of the King of Calabar, West Africa, had been 
dancing egbo through the day, and drinking mimby or palm wine, 
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E which caused his death in the night. It was supposed he had been 
b poisoned, and his frantic mother ordered a sacrifice of slaves, in 


B: revenge. Those at the market, and all who heard it in time, fled 
E to the bush, and will remain concealed, as these sacrifices some- 
E times last a whole year. The sacrifice, however, commenced by 
E digging three holes, and putting into the first the corpse, and a 
4 number of young women; into the second, slaves; and into the 
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76 TO LIVE, TO WILL, SYNONYMOUS. 


third, Creoles, or town born people. The proportion in each hole 
was as follows: thirty female slaves, forty male slaves, and thirty- 
nine Creoles. King Eyamdy was besought by the missionaries 
present to spare the sacrifice, but would not.” 


Such are the ideas entertained in Africa of human rights. 

The Indians of our continent have a different view of 
their rights. The privilege of roaming, the lords of the 
forest, is with them the highest, and revenge the next hu- 
man right. 

The Chinese, the Esquimaux, each and every nation, 
people and tongue, show, by their customs and laws, what 
their estimates of Human Rights are. 

The borderer on our frontiers differs widely from the in- 
habitant of our cities, in his definition of Rights,—nay, no 
two men can be found who would exactly agree in this 
particular. 

That which we call “Our Rights,” takes its hue from. 
and is determined by, the condition and state of the will 
and affections, from which our ideas emanate. To enjoy 
these affections in act, we call “to live,” and it is the com- 
mon phrase of him who enjoys all his heart desires, to 
say that he then enjoys life. When, on the contrary, lib- 
erty to enjoy our affections is denied, we feel the privation 
as death, and it is not uncommon to see suicide, mania, or 
death, as a natural consequence, follow. To live, to will, 
to love, are, therefore, synonymous terms, and are thus 
used in this essay. 

The “Rights of Man,” as all would define them, would 
consist in ultimating the desires and affections of the will, 
or life, which are consequent upon the reception and posses- 
sion of life, no matter what might be its quality. Such as 
the life is, such the rights existing under it, and indeed the 
individual asks for, because he knows of, and desires no 
other rights. This presents us with the reason why no 
two agree exactly in the definition of “Human Rights,” 
since no two have exactly the same life or will. Tell an 
African, or‘Indian, of the idea entertained by civilized 
man of Human Rights, and he will not be able to compre- 
hend what is meant, plainly showing that the “ Will that 
is father to the thought” is not within him, and hence he 
has no comprehension of that which is foreign to, and 
above his particular state or degree of life. Again tell 
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civilized man the idea that angels might entertain of Hu- 
man Rights, and he, in his turn, would gaze on vacancy. 
So true is this, that we may gather from history how va- 
riously the same nation has estimated its rights, at dif- 
ferent stages of its progress. The modern Englishman 
differs from his ancestors, who lived in the time of William 
the Conqueror, and the Anglo-American from the parent 
stock now living in England. Ideas of Human Rights 
progress as man progresses in good affections, emanating 
trom a regenerate will; the will being the parent of its 
rights, and not vice versa. 

In God we live, and move, and have our being. He is 
the Fountain of Life, because Life itself. From Him we 
derive what we term our will, or life, and hence from Him 
we derive our rights. Let it not hence be supposed that 
it is agreed that each man is a part of Deity, which is im- 
possible, for the Infinite, the Omnipotent, the Omniscient, 
the Omnipresent, the Eternal, can never be separated into 
fragments, or ever become, as in us, finite, powerless, igno- 
rant and perishable. Asa tree, which is an organized 
form, receptible of rays of heat and light from the sun, 
lives from that reception, and according to it, and yet isno 
part of the sun, so man is receptible of the divine life, ac- 
cording to the form he freely induces upon himself. Man 
receives into his will, love; into his understanding, wis- 
dom ; and thus lives from God, and yet is no part of God, 
nor ever will be, except as an image or likeness. Deity 
being infinite love or life, has infinite rights, because he is 
true love; man has rights, in proportion to the reception 
of Deity, which reception, according to the laws of our 
being, must be free, for how can anything be called of 
love, which is not of freedom. From this it would follow, 
that freedom and rights are in proportion to the possession 
of true life. But we will illustrate these positions as we 
proceed with our subject. 

Enough, if, from these preliminary remarks, we are ena- 
bled to deduce a definition of “ Rights,” applicable to every 
phase of Humanity. Itis this: The privilege or liberty of 
producing and ultimating into act one’s life or will. This defi- 
nition, applied to animals, implies the liberty of each to 
ultimate its peculiar affections. Thus, a lion asks, as his 
rights, the liberty to roam at large through the forests, and 
prey on the weaker and more helpless animals; the fox 
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asks his den, and his midnight prowlings; the bee asks 
fields of flowers; the worm, the stagnant and filthy pool; 
the birds, the atmosphere to fly in; and the fish, the water 
to swim in. Give each animal its wants, and that which 
is useful to its life or affections, and you confer what each 
would term its rights. Men, like the animal world, may 
be divided, according to their affections, into innumerable 
varieties and species, each claiming different rights, ac- 
cording to peculiarities of affection or life. 

Puautia is a man, the impersonification of self-love : 
his whole and entire will is to rule the world, and to pos- 
sess its substance. He knows no touch of pity, loves no 
one, not even his children, only so far as being his, they 
minister to his vanity and wants. To oppose his slightest 
wish, is to become the victim of his revenge. His lusts 
are unbridled, and must not be denied. He governs oth- 
ers, not for their happiness, but hisown. Philautia knows 
no remorse, no repentance, because he recognizes nothing 
beyond himself, to whom he owes any responsibility. Sa- 
tiety and surfeit are his only torments. Question him as 
to the rights of man, and he knows not what you mean, 
unless by the term “ Man,” you mean himself, for he calls 
others slaves, not men. Ask what are his slaves’ rights, 
and he will answer, “To serve me.” 

Such a character as Philautia does not exist to perfec- 
tion on earth, for, in the very worst natures, may be found 
a small leaven still left of a better will, but the character 
of self-love is presented in its nakedness, that we may ask 
the reader whether he thinks such rights as Philautia 
claims could be acceded to by right reason? We hear the 
answer rise instinctively from every heart, “ Not for one 
instant; let such a tyrant perish, rather than he should 
destroy mankind by his poisonous presence.” And why 
would we, by one accord, doom him to death, if it is not 
because his life or will would bring death and destruction 
not only upon others, but also upon himself? for each man’s 
well-being is indissolubly connected with that of others. 
The best example of the workings of self-love may be 
found in Africa, where, notwithstanding that the country 
is rich in natural advantages, it is yet a wilderness, and its 
inhabitants naked, helpless, perishing. Morally speaking, 
then, self-love is death, and death has no rights, for it is 
self-destructive, brings annihilation in its ultimate results. 
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and consequently destroys rights when it destroys lite. 
Shall Philautia ultimate his will, the doing of which he calls 
his rights? Certainly not. Because, to allow him to do 
so, would but annihilate the lives or wills of others. 

Cariras is the opposite of Philautia. He knows not 
what self-love is. He lives but in the happiness of others. 
All his labors tend to the promotion of good uses. He re- 
gards with compassion the foibles and errors of others; 
does not condemn, but seeks to plant within, the seeds of 
kindly affections, which shall remove evils as imperceptibly 
as morning dawns upon the darkness of night. Caritas 
loves others for their own sakes; he bears all their griets 
without repining, as a mother bears with an afflicted child. 
You cannot tire his patience and long-suffering, for he 
knows no change in his love, because he is love of neigh- 
bor itself, and how can love be anything else but constant 
to itself. Its delights do not flow from self-gratification. 
but from the gratification it perceives in others. While it 
is impossible for Philautia to be happy, it is quite out of 
the question for Caritas to be otherwise, because he hopes 
all things, and loves everlastingly, no matter how unkindly 
he is treated, and how ungratefully his labors of love may 
have been received; if even spit upon, reviled,—nay, cru- 
cified,—he still gathers up the fragments of his broken 
hopes, and patiently re-constructs them into some device, 
to woo the smiter to better things. When most abused, 
Caritas grieves not for himself, but only for others, that 
they will not let him serve them. Ask him what are his 
“Rights,” and he answers, “to make others happy.” Shall 
Caritas live ? shall he ultimate his life, and have his rights? 
Assuredly he shall; because his will, or life, when carried 
out, will not obstruct the progress of mankind; nay, it is 
the only promoter of happiness and progress. 

The drawing of these two opposite pictures of life, or 
will, furnish the data for us to judge of the meaning that 
has to be attached to our American motto, namely: “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are crea- 
ted equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

If by life is meant such life as is enjoyed by trees and 
plants, which have no sensation; or, if we mean such as 
the brute has, which is not life, born of will or understand- 
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ing; but simply of instinct, moved by the peculiar affection 
that constitutes its being, then it would be easy to deter- 
mine our rights, growing out of the possession of life. 
These would be, to live as we list, for to-morrow we die; 
irresponsible to any other state of existence, and careless 
whether those who come after us find an earth to dwell 
upon, or a civilization to advance them in the scale of be- 
ing. If by life we mean not merely animal life, but the 
life of human affections,—the will that characterizes man 
as the image and likeness of Deity, or what has been 
properly called “Spirit Life,” in the pages of this periodi- 
cal; then it behooves us to use our reason and understand- 
ing, to determine what kind of life or will has right to 


liberty and happiness, and what should be curtailed of 


these rights. Liberty given to Philautia, would be the 
power to inflict slavery on others, whilst liberty given to 
Caritas, would send a rill of pure delight wherever its ope- 
rations might extend. Shall that life which is death claim 
the right to exercise its deadly influence ? 

In whatever way Philosophers may please to answer 
the question, common sense, the conservative influence 
which civilization possesses—that prudence which is as wise 
as a serpent, but harmless as a dove—will always be true 
to the cause of that portion, however small, of “ spirit life” 
we may have received. Unwise philanthropists, or mis- 
anthropic wise ones, will in vain urge their mad schemes 
of unbounded liberty on one side, or of tyrannical oppres- 
sion on the other. ‘True as the needle to the pole, will the 
instincts of enlightened humanity always point to the use- 
ful, rather than to the visionary abstractions and conceits 
of the too fervid, or the too cold. 

None will deny, that the history of redemption from self, 


so far as it may have reached, has been but the record of 


the progress of “Spirit Life,” the life of the Divine Hu- 
manity of God-Man. How this progress has been effected, 
let facts testify. These say, by the contests waged by the 
Philautians against Caritas, and the victories of the latter ; 
these have brought us to our present state of happiness. 
We have progressed so far on our journey in civilization, 
or redemption from self-love and death, that we are ena- 
bled to collect facts from the past, on which we may build 
a science of human progress capable of furnishing us with 
a chart for our future course. These facts teach us, that 
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all men, good and bad, seek to live the life of their affec- 
tions; that the good have liberty to live in proportion to 
their possession of true life, while the evil have been en- 
slaved in proportion to the absence of the same; and this 
in consequence of the inherent quality and state of the 
life that characterizes each ; indeed, that it is impossible 
to be otherwise. Further, experience teaches us that the 
thing called will, or life, cannot be changed in a moment, 
but is modified and driven out little by little, by various 
processes known to the laws of spirit life. 

These remarks have not for their object to repress the 
action of Reformers; but rather to direct their course, by 
pointing out the laws of progress. Let us illustrate, by 
taking two notable examples—the Indians and the Ne- 
groes—concerning the fate of whom, a great many lament- 
ations have been made by poets and philanthropists, who, 
not having wisdom commensurate with their benevolence, 
have wearied the world, and tormented themselves, with 
useless complaints, as if they could lecture mankind into 
the belief that a respect for Human Rights requires us to 
submit to the ultimation of Negro and Indian life among 
us, though such course would evidently lead to the annihi- 
lation of what spirit life we may have received from Deity. 
But this subject requires enlarging, and we will defer to a 
future number what further remarks we may have to offer. 


Arr. XJ.— LETTERS FROM THE QUEEN CITY. 


BY MARIA L. VARNEY. 


June 10, 1847. 

I nap intended to turn critic toward the first number of 
the “Herald of Truth,” in right fashionable style, headed 
Review ; showing my likes and dislikes; faulting this, and 
praising that; commending the “Simplicity of Truth,” for 
such gems as the following: 


“The man who is just because he loves justice, is just in obe- 
dience to the will of God. * * * It makes no difference 
whether he acknowledges God or Nature as the controlling power 
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of the Universe, because they are one and the same. Could the 
Atheist and the Christian have a clear understanding of each oth- 
er’s views, the Nature of the one would be invariably found iden- 
tical with the God of the other. The Atheist invests Nature with 
all the attributes of God; and what is there in a name? All 
names applied to the Eternal are the inventions of men.” 


This just accords with my own cherished idea. There- 
fore, | was going to praise this, and then fault right heart- 
ily an article by the same author, for using the epithet 
“Rankest Infidelity” toward a body of Reformers who 
practised more than any others the religion which he 


preaches. Then I was going to show the inconsistency ot 


talking loudly of Individual Sovereignty, while belonging 
to a close combination, and while we do not recognize In- 


dividuality. I was going to commend “The Mission of 


Art,” “ Architecture,’ “'The College—the Church,” “The 
Poor,” “ Heaven on Earth,” “ Religion—Morality—Philoso- 
phy,” “Struggles of Genius,” “ The Next Presidency,” and 
many articles perhaps equally good—(these I quote from 
memory.) Then I was going to fault Scribe, for wishing 
Percy B. Shelley anything different from what he was, 
Percy B. Suettey; and the Editor, for publishing Judge 
Hall’s speech, without comment. Indeed, I might have 
annihilated some authors, and brought others into ever- 
lasting renown. But as I had forgotten much that I had 
read, and as | feel in too good humor for a critic to-day, | 
concluded to spare all the terrible sifting intended; and so 
1 will leave them, and just write you that long-intended 
letter, and be content to allow every one liberty to be in- 
consistent, if he chooses. For every one naturally pos- 
sesses this right of differing with himself at different times. 
Indeed, it is the legitimate result of progress. This is just 
the position we ought to retain for ourselves. The tend- 
ency to combine in parties or sects, and get up a creed or 
constitution of some kind to support at all hazards, is truly 
astonishing. Mankind does not yet perceive what a bur- 
den to the mind is this chaining one’s self to a car of the 
Past, and being obliged to sustain ideas which we have 
long since outgrown; it is a false position, and by it the 
mind is constantly trained to falsehood. Our nature is to 
progress,—we are not intended to stand still. Hence the 
constant bursting up and splitting of churches and parties. 
And this will continue until all come to the true ground of 
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individual sovereignty, until each is satisfied with being 


just a human being, and nothing else—neither Jew, Christ- 


ian, Infidel, Mohammedan, or anything than simply a nv- 
MAN BEING. 

Poets have always recognized the necessity of having 
their minds untrammeled by any of these fetters. I be- 
lieve it is acknowledged by all parties, that we have no 
poets worthy of the name, either ancient or modern, who 
undertake to sustain a party orcreed. Freedom, to them, 
is absolutely necessary. Poetry, like Music, is a universal 
language, and its authors must be as free as the birds of 
the air. Nor is this freedom less necessary to manhood or 
womanhood. I speak from my own impressions. ‘This 
unlimited freedom is necessary to me, and | judge it is for 
all others. When | wish to speak or write, | cannot afford 
to stop and consult the extensive and elaborate views and 
rules of a false literature, before daring to use a word or 
sentence. Neither can I afford to stop and consult the 
theology or politics of any body, party, or nation, before 
venturing an original idea. The only true way seems to 
be, to speak out our own thoughts in our own way. 

But | like to have kept on moralising forever. I will 
just give you something, now, of a sketch of this great 
smoking city,—I might have said this mighty pork-house. 
As you approach it from the North, you look down on a 
great Babylon of houses stretching in every direction, and 
nearly enveloped in black smoke, and you wonder how it 
came to pass that the people should choose to leave the 
beautiful hills which encircle it, for such a forbidding site 
as it at first appears. But look again, and you will see 
that handsomely winding sheet of silver in the distance, 
“the pleasant Ohio,” which is, indeed, a river of silver to 
all this part of the country. This explains the choice of 
site in this avaricious age—health, pleasure, scenery, hap- 
piness, life—all are as a bubble, in comparison. If this 
city, and Covington, which lies on the opposite side of the 
river, should be blended into one in name, as it is, in real- 
ity, one city, then we might say it is surrounded on every 
side by high and beautiful hills, with the Ohio winding 
through the center. For several miles around Cincinnati, 
the hills, or knolls on the tops of the hills, seem as if in- 
tended for the most delightful residences, each one offer- 
ing a handsome building site, with a nice yard, and elbow 
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room around it; and almost all have a gently rolling sur- 
face—rolling every way from the center. This seems to 
be the general form, although there are some exceptions. 

Cincinnati is the great commercial depot for this part of 
the country,—the great half-way house from New York to 
New Orleans,—and, like New York, enrerrrise is written 
on its forehead. It is, indeed, the “Queen City” of the 
West, in its commerce, and this, I think, is the source 
whence it took the name Queen City. Like almost all 
other places where commerce is the ruling spirit, too little 
attention is paid to health, neatness, and taste. Hence 
the effluvia from Mill Creek, a stagnant pool on the west, 


and from a hundred slaughter-houses in different parts of 


the city, which send forth rivers of blood, to be exposed in 
the open-breathing atmosphere. The streets are always 
covered with a good depth of mud or dust, and the atmos- 
phere thick with dust most of the time in the summer sea- 
son. The muddy, filthy water of the river, too, is drunk 
by the great mass of the people, without filtering or 
cleansing of any kind. But | have said enough of these 
things. There are some quite pretty residences, with hand- 
some yards, and green trees. Some of these houses are 
painted slate or brown, like some of: the late patterns in 
New York. If a house is painted white here, you could 
not know it, in a year’s time, as a new house. It very 
soon gets that dingy, sooty appearance, which character- 
izes all the buildings. I cannot learn to like these smoky 
cities as well as our neat white villas at the East. There 
is, however, a greater quantity of green trees here than is 
common at the East, which is quite a redeeming feature. 
The climate is warm and moist, and I have been told 
by those who have lived in London, that it very much re- 
sembles that climate. I think it must have a much more 
bilious tendency,—it certainly has much more than the 
Eastern States. The complexion of the people generally 


is not so rosy,—more of a swarthy paleness; and most of 


the diseases are of a bilious nature, and much less of a 
disposition td lung diseases, so common at the East. The 
soil around in the adjacent country is incomparably richer, 
producing almost every fruit of the temperate zone, and 
this fertility of soil, in its turn, produces greater liberality 
in the people. I have seen but few paupers, compara- 
tively, in this city. The long succession of fine weather 
which we sometimes have here is truly delightful. 
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One of the greatest luxuries of which we are suscepti- 
ble, results from the habit of observing Nature, and Art, 
in her imitations of Nature. Take a pure moonlight eve; 
one of those atmospheres of devotional love, when all is 
still and calm, and you almost hear Nature speaking 
through her silence, and feel it sacrilege to stir a leaf. 
The same silence dwells in the dense rich forest; but 
here it has more of awe, and less of purity. It is a differ- 
ent language. Another equally bright moonlight eve, the 
feelings of all are changed to happy, light-hearted, joyous 
bounding. Every appearance is the same. The lovely 
moon looks down from the clear blue sky, casting her sil- 
ver light through the green trees, and painting their shad- 
ows on the clear sward or earth, converting the sweet lake 
or river into a beautiful silver mirror, all the same as yes- 
ter eve, yet how changed the feelings. These differences 
| have observed lately, and have charged them to the dif- 
ferent states of the atmosphere. And perhaps, too, they 
are colored more or less by the medium through which 
they are seen. Did you ever think how much scenery has 
to do in the formation of character? how the form, color 
and odor of every leaf and flower has its different effect? 
| have often heard of the balmy breezes of Italy, and 
think, from the description, we are having a regular Italian 
breeze this morning—so balmy and so sweet, one can 
imagine, under its influence, the delightful zephyrs which 
are supposed to fan Elysian fields. It is so congenial to 
all the senses, that it just makes all good natured and 
pleasantly happy. We seldom have so good an atmos- 
phere in the city, and that makes me sigh for the country. 
The atmosphere has much to do not only with our health, 
but our tempers. What a pity we cannot have city ad- 
vantages united to country atmosphere andscenery! Aye, 
we can, and shall so have them, in that “good time com- 
ing.” This habit of observing and communing with Na- 
ture, in her own pure temple, forms a great share of my 
happiness. 


A voice lov’d and familiar, yet unknown 
As mortals know,—ofien through gentle streams, 
And murmuring brooks, and forest shades, 

And moonlit eves, and rumbling water-falls,—- 
Has come to me. 
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When spring came, and forced out the fresh grass and 
leaves, my thoughts traveled to the old red and brindle 
cow, and the foaming milk-pail. I rambled over the for- 
est with my sweet sister, in search of wild flowers, and 
then, spade in hand, over the waiting garden, and saw the 
fresh violets and daffodils already blooming. Even now 
I can almost scent the fresh hay in the distant fields. Al- 
though among green trees, on an elevated site, where we 
can overlook the brick, and smoke, and dust of the city, 
and admire the distant hills beyond, yet we are in the at- 


mosphere of the city. But I should not talk so much of 


things out of reach, while I have so much to enjoy near at 
hand, and all around me. Contentment is a never-failing 
road to happiness. Not exactly a lazy contentment, but 
a hoping contentment,—this is the true philosopher’s stone. 
For instance, when I go out into the street, and see a row 
of beautiful houses with pretty yards, I admire them, and 
enjoy them as much as the owner can do. He has ex- 
pended much to please our eyes, and it does please our 
eyes, and hearts, too. Others dress most tastefully, to 
please us. Some fill their shop windows with the most 
beautiful articles and patterns they can contrive, all for 
our admiration. I hope always to be able to appreciate 
such kindness. Indeed, I never walk through Fourth and 
Fifth streets, without feeling a sort of gratitude for the 
kindness thus displayed by the good people, both in the 
show windows, and the ladies’ dresses, (bating the slim 
waist.) 

Another higher source of pleasure I find in visiting the 
works of the Artist, of which I have visited a few in this 
city. But I will not speak of these now. You know | 
have a passion for these, not unlike that which draws the 
inebriate to the charmed cup. I shall have to write again, 
and tell you about these things. But, pray, tell me if the 
war-spirit for Mexican butchery is as rampant at the East ? 
1 can hardly believe my own senses, when the atmosphere 
comes from the political press so choked up with this spirit. 
This surely must be war’s last death struggle in this nation, 
or | have dreamed myself on to the wrong planet, or, at 
least, into the wrong century. The approval or silent 
acquiescence in this crime is almost and altogether un- 
bearable. There are a few hearts brave enough to speak 
out what is the true feeling of all; for, after all, it is this 
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scramble for life, this bread and butter world only which 
acquiesces—the deep feelings of the heart nowhere sym- 
pathise with this spirit. And this true under-current will, 
by and by, set matters right— 


** Wait a little longer.” 


Art. XII.—EDITOR’S PLACE. 
Noe 
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A few of the city papers--say two--are, or affect to be, considerably scandalized by the 






























course the Herald of Truth sees fit to pursue in reference to several topics of the day. A 
correspondent of one of these—signature “ Lux”—whom its Editor styles a “ responsible 
person,” and whose critique he thinks is “fair enough,” finds, in the very motto 

; of the Herald, something to startle his nerves—it is clearly “infidel.” ‘ Philosophy gov 
= erns the world, and true philosophy alone can govern it rightly: it has power to redeem 
F? every human being.” To elucidate the obscurity of this, “ Lux” feels called on to expound 
oF this motto, and kindly undertakes to supply in it such omissions as he justly conjectures 
s had never occurred to this Editor. He inserts here and elsewhere, after “ true philosophy” 
BS and kindred words, the parenthetic (“inuendo, without religion,”) as though such terms 
Pt were treasonable and suspicious, and were not to be trusted to go at large, except under 
guard. Such a mistake could be more easily excused, if the writer would refrain from 


basing his whole proof on such unwritten inuendos of his own supplying: it is suggested 
that such logic is not always conclusive. Besides, the Herald is not accustomed to make 
BR its converts by potent inuendos; this charge is novel, and exclusively original to ** Lux.” 
It is indeed mortifying to know that there are so many men of reputed general intelli 
gence, who have not yet attained to the truth, so often insisted on in these pages, that 
every comprehensive “true philosophy” must include the Philosophy of Religion, and 
man’s relations to the Deity. Is not the “true philosophy” the true, the only true religion, 
Mr. Correspondent? Yea or nay? As has been said previously in this work, the Editor 
of the Herald does not undertake to endorse every sentiment of his correspondents; but 
let any one read from page 354, of the May No., and then the comments of “ Lux,” and 
see if this article is, by any fair construction, open to the strictures made upon it. 
As to the remarks concerning miracles, the Editor confesses himself unable to see either 
i a confession or denial of them in the article in question. To say that “ the Creator is a 
Be God of law and order,” by a process of reasoning “ fair enough,” surely, but quite peculiar 
to such lights as “ Lux,” is, it seems, held “to rise almost to the sublimity of atheism.” 
Z Has not this writer inadvertently suppressed some stages in this process, or was it indif- 
“ ferent whether he took the reader along with him? It is unnecessary to moot the meta- 
: physical and theological question of miracles in this place, but it is not easy to discover 
.< the heresy of insisting that, with Him, “in whom is no variableness, neither shadow of 
y turning,” even miracles assume the form of law and order, and occur according to a law, 
however unknown to us, which is peculiarly their own. Miracles, is a term of relative 
import—miracula—things that excite wonder and amazement—merely relative to our 
knowledge. Each man is free to enjoy his own opinion upon the question whether this 
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term will always be used to denote the same class of phenomena, but it is not a necessary 
part, either of philosophy or religion, to insist that miracles shall be defined to be that 
kind of contrivance by which spiritual and physical laws may be suspended, violated, or 
amended. Judeus credat, non ego. 

Every manager of a public print has a public responsibility, and should seek to become 
himself, and to find in every such incumbent, a co-laborer in the cause of general intelli- 
gence and truth. These explanations are therefore offered, not because they are deemed 
to be generally needed or expected, but for the behoof of a few such as “ Lux,” whom we 
must still kindly regard as “ weak brethren.” 


CBRE RU Kaatte 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ ArnieL” makes his first appearance, in this number, in an effort to point out the laws 
of Progress, whereby to direct the course of Reformers, in their labors in the cause of 
“Human Rights.” What he has written, would seem to be but an introduction to his 
subject, which, in its argument, removes to an obscure distance facts and principles not 
only recognised as true, but ever present to the minds of all true Reformers. What he 
would conclude from the plain facts and principles thus obscured, is equally dark; yet, by 
the faint flickering of his torch, it is not difficult to perceive that he is slowly moving in 
the narrow circle of a tardy and almost inert conservatism. 

He says: “ These facts teach us that all men, good and bad, seek to live the life of their 
affections; that the good have liberty to live in proportion to their possession of true life. 
while the evil have been enslaved in proportion to the absence of the same; and this, in 
consequence of the inherent quality and state of the life that characterizes each—indeed, 
that it is impossible to be otherwise.” This doctrine, if applied to man existing under 
true social relations, is worthy of all acceptation; but when it is used as an apology or 
sanction for the corrupt institutions which man in his infancy and ignorance has esta- 
blished, it is misapplied, and, therefore, untrue and hostile to every generous effort at im- 
provement. If our correspondent intends to take the ground, that a true state of society 
is not only possible, but actually does exist in the higher spheres of humanity, and that al! 
human institutions should be made conformable thereto, he will be one with us; but if, on 
the other hand, he be found favoring the too common notion, that corrupt and oppressive 
institutions are no detriment to the proper development of human character, and that 
individual regeneration can advance, in despite of such corrupting influences, then, and in 
that case, the forms of his thought will stand forth in striking contrast with the leading 
characteristics of this work—the very opposite of its chief design. However this may 
prove to be, he is presented in his own proper form, which, were it as hideous as Con- 
servatism itself, would not only prove harmless, but, by the law of contrasts, would even 
serve to heighten the interest of that moral and intellectual scenery set forth in the Herald 
of Truth. Being thus confident of the power of Truth, we invite “ Ariel” to the use of 
our pages for the full development of his thought, notwithstanding his introductory savors 
overmuch of that laissez faire doctrine held by those who are continually crying out. 
“ Let us alone!” “ art thou come hither to torment us before the time ?” 


The article entitled “ Basis of Human Institutions,” exhibits considerable investigation. 
and the reflections of the writer, though not remarkably condensed, are in the main just. 
It is hard to forbear criticising the syntax and general arrangement of quite a number of 
the sentences. Many of them called aloud for transposition of words, or whole members, 
and it is to be feared that, in these respects, justice is, even now, not done to the spirit 
and general ability of the article. 


“A Voice rrom Nature,” the production of a lady, came to hand after the present 
number was made up. This, with several other favors, will receive early attention. 
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